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- 
LOVE'S SILENCES. 

TOT to the lips of friendship rise 
4+‘ Its deepest, holiest sympuatisies 
That sweeter, subtler tenderness, 
Sometimes, the longing heart must guess. 
It bides in touch and tone and cye, 
The yearning smile, the half-heard sigh 
When faith gropes down to spirit-deeps, 
Love its expectant silence keeps. 


When by Grief's drooping form we stand, 
We touch the lips, we press the hand, 
No word doth love essay to spexk, 

For every word is cold and weak 

Ouly that spiritual sympathy 

Can any deep, true comfort be 

Al! when a soul is in the deeps, 

Love its most sucred silence keeps ! 


How prone upon the empty air 

Are we to speak the formal prayer! 
But when in agony we raise 

Our blind eyes to the Father's face; 
When for our dearest in their need 
With all our burdened souls we plead, 
The prayer from heart to heaven leaps, 
And love a holy silence keeps. 


Love is so quick to understand 

The human glance and tone and hand! 

There is a finer, subtler speech 

Than any form of words can teach. 

True cloquence of joy or woe 

Hath been, and ever shall be so. 

Yea, if the soul exults or weeps, 

Love its deep-answering silence keeps| 
JaMEs BuCKHAM. 


“INVERTED COMMAS.” 

6 Nee are times and occasions when one is almost 

obliged ‘‘to think in inverted commas.” Weury, 
perplexed, aud unequal to concentrated thought, the 
mind is soothed and rested by words of faith and. prayer 
which others have written in their hours of similar expe- 
rience; bright allusions and charming bits of verse thrill 
the nerves of memory when certain topics are touched on, 
aud it is scarcely possibie to think of famous people and 
places without the musical accompaniment of the “ apt 
and gracious words” which have been written about 
them. One, who was himself a poet as distinguished as 
beloved, hus declared that he always found the poets his 
best travelling companions: ‘‘ they see many things that 
are invisible to common eyes,” and ‘invest the landscape 
with a human feeling.” It has been amusingly said that 
the process was reversed in the case of Addison when he 
was inaking a classical pilgrimage in Italy; for,‘‘ to judge 
by his narrative, he seems to have considered the scenery 
as desigued to illustrate his beloved poets!” 

Conversation and writing are continually garnished” 
with borrowed thoughts, and the gift of recognizing and 
appropriately using the words of others has received warm 
approval in Emerson's dictum, ‘‘ Next to the originator of 
a good sentence is the first quoter of it.” Appreciation is 
thus made inferior only to creative power, and this is a 
comfort to those whose minds and hearts are full of lovely 
thoughts and feelings which they are powerless to ex- 
press, but which, translated into words by those more 
gifted, they instinctively seize and gladly use between 
‘‘ inverted commas.” Some of us can remember perhaps 
the quotation or allusion first noticed in ordinary conver- 
sation, and can recall the pleasure which accompanied 
the recognition of the source. How very clever seemed 
the speaker who so felicitously applied the words of an- 
other!—that other, it may have been, the dearest of child- 
hood’s authors. Or an allusion may have proved the 
master-key to unlock new stores of enjoyment for the 
children who love reading. One, for example, owed her 
introduction to the world of Dickens's characters to bear- 
ing herself called “‘ Miss Kenwigs,” while the laughing 
speaker gently twitched her long flaxen braids. 

In some families the youthful members delight in fre- 
quent quotations, and “ drop into poetry ” with a vivacity 
which startles slower-minded people, showing as it does 
@ familiarity with what is best in literature. The prac- 
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tice may become embarrassing outside the domestic circle, 
but it has much in its favor, and one of its qualities is its 
power of excluding slang by substituting something in- 
nocent and entertaining. When the elders gently insist 
that words and author be precisely given, if question arise, 
there is somewhat of a liberal education in the habit. It 
is, moreover, a subtle indication of the growth of taste 
and the widening of thought. ‘‘ Write for me every day 
the lives which strike you in your favorite poet,” said 
a sage, ‘and I will make for you the history of your 
soul.” 

Misquotations are like false notes in music; the sensi- 
tive mental ear is wounded, and shrinks from the discord 
which results from tampering with the honored originals. 
It is always wise to verify quotations before committing 
them to writing, and this advice is strenuously insisted 
on by those kindly people who help young authors with 
their counsel and experience; but, drolly enough, it has 
been known to happen that the adviser straightway fell 
into the pit which he urged his juniors to avoid! There 
are quotations which have become part of the literary 
equipment of successive generations and which are fatally 
familiar, yet it is surprising to note the liberties taken 
with them. The Scriptures and Shakespeare are credited 
with expressions not to be found in either, and are mu- 
tually interchanged in a reckless manner. In spite of the 
efforts of those learned benefactors who compile volumes 
with the express purpose of restoring stray thoughts and 
lines to their authors, with praiseworthy exactness of lan- 
guage as well, there is a laxity or perverseness of memory 
which continues to cling to the old errors. Social quota- 
tion would indeed become a burden were the example of 
the pedantic Dr. Pangloss to be followed, with his invari- 
able mention of the author's name and the emphasis of his 
portentous ‘‘hem!"” But common gratitude to those who 
furnish us with illustrations and weapons dictates that we 
should respect them in our use of ‘‘ inverted commas.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ETERNAL DON’T. 


| may belong to one of the great dual forces that rule 
life—belong, in other words, to the negative as distin- 
guished from the positive forces, and be therefore rightly 
accounted for in the general ordering of the universe. 
And yet, when all is said and done, it must certainly be 
confessed that few things are.capable of making life so 
unpleasant and se disastrous as this spirit, once rampant 
among our friends. 

Some persons are altogether controlled both in thought 
and action by it They stand as eternal protests against 
whatever is or whatever is about to be. hey contribute 
nothing and oppose all things. They set up their petty 
prejudice or personal predilection, and expect to dam 
with it the incoming currents of renewing life. 

‘* What is your name?” asked some one of a small boy 
who was always being nagged. ‘‘ Charley Don’t,” he an- 
swered, having in his cheerful imperturbability mistaken 
the invariable accompaniment to his Christian name. 

But few of us have the imperturbability of this child 
under the don’ts of our families or our friends. Some of 
us have our spontaneity crushed. Some of us grow re- 
bellious and indignant, and are in this way forced into 
opposite extremes, getting off our balance on the other 
side. And most of us grow self-conscious, and have 
periods in which we question every one of our best im- 
pulses, weighing them against our motives. 

The development of many a young person sensitive to 
impressions is retarded for years by the thoughtless don’t 
of an elder whose opinions they have been taught to re- 
spect. For many of the don'ts are thoughtless, springing 
from habit, and not from serious consideration. I know 
a wise old lady who suid don’t so many times one morn- 
ing to a grown-up daughter that she detected herself in 
it at last and laughed. ‘Don’t pay any attention to 
me,” she said at last. ‘‘I only say it because I always 
have said it.” 

Circumstances present us with so many impediments, 
one often wonders why our fellow-men should want to 
provide us with so many more—why they should perpet- 
ually say, for instance, ‘‘Oh, don’t do that!” when we 
happen to make a courteous remark to some one they do 
not know, or when we have a hospitable instinct, or a 
charitable impulse they do not on the instant share. 
For the curious part of it all is this: when the rewards 
of our best impulses (those opposed by them) are reaped, 
they settle complacently down to take a smiling share 
in them. How proudly parents bask in the sunshine of a 
child’s success whose new departure they once thwarted 
with all their strength and authority! And the reverse 
of this is true—how we are condemned for losing that 
which the don'ts of another have driven out of us! Some 
law of right is at work with us, and the penalty all pay 
for having interfered with another’s development is that 
we live to mourn the loss of that which we have sup- 
pressed. We repulse with a don’t the demonstrations of 
our children and of those who are. nearest to us, and we 
live to perish of hunger for them. 

The spirit.of the don’t rules in the Ten Commandments; 
but when the higher dispensation came in the Beatitudes 
given on another Mount, it was no longer ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not,” but “ Blessed are.” 

How many of us who try to rule others with don’ts are 
capable Loe yes, bop what a substitute for the thing 
pocanes ought to be? We say don’t to a child who of- 

‘ends us by loud speech, but can we show him the right 
tones instead? Cuan we teach him to pitch his voice in a 
lower key, or will we even be at pains to do . » 


MEN, WOMEN, AND SOCIETY. 


¢ may seem strange to doubt that men enjoy society, 
when it could not exist without them, and when they 
always form part of it. But this may very well be with- 
out any enjoyment on their side. While many men 
doubtless like society, the bulk of them do not, and frank- 
ly acknowledge the fact, though not, of course, to their 
host or hostess, which would Be an unpardonable rude- 
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ness. We are all compelled by social laws to suppress 
truth sometimes, politeness being held by them as para- 
mount to everything else. If men dislike naar: why 
do they go into it? may naturally be asked. They go 
into it because their sweethearts, sisters, wives, all their 
feminine kindred and friends, go, and are determined that 
they shall go too. 

What woman wills, in regard to the other sex, she is 
apt to carry out; what she greatly wants she is apt to 
get. And she certainly wills and earnestly wants that 
men shall perform their share in society by frequenting 
it when she does, and by appearing in company with her. 
This fully explains and reconciles their incongruity. 

Nearly all men, husbands particularly, know how en- 
ergetically and continually they are importuned on that 
subject. It is useless for them to declare society in gen- 
eral a supreme bore; that they hate it, and hate it more 
and more, the more they see of it; that it is an intolerable 
nuisance, with similar extravagances to which we men 
are prone when badgered about anything. Woman un- 
derstands perfectly how to deal with such cases; she is 
used to them; however violent, they disturb her nota bit. 
In the first place, she does not believe that we speak the 
exact truth on that topic; that we grossly exaggerate at 
least; that we cannot feel what we say. Naturally enough. 
She is so fond of society herself, and whatever pertains 
to it, that she cannot regard it as tiresome, as positively 
disagreeable. She is sure that there is a mistake some- 
where. It is always very hard for her to think anything 
unpleasant which she regards as pleasant, or to have any 
of her favorite opinions controverted. Besides society is 
to her a change, a relief, a recreation, unless she has an 
excess of it. She cannot comprehend 7 we should 
find it the reverse of these ; and she is confident that two 
or three hours passed in somebody else’s drawing-room, 
with lights and flowers, conversation and pe eer orang 
music and gay company, will refresh and delight us. It 
ought to perhaps; but does it? 

Woman often contends that going into society is a duty, 
which men will uot admit, unless it be a duty to be bored. 
She maintains that they have no right to be bored by it, 
and that they would not be if they were constituted as they 
should be. This kind of argument, especially feminine, 
is difficult to meet. She also holds that for men to go 
out frequently, regularly during the season, is an obliga- 
tion to her personally and to the sex; that they who do 
not go out cannot esteem, appreciate, or even care for 
women 

Men laugh at this idea; deny it stoutly; assert that 
meeting women socially tends to create a prejudice against 
them rather than in their favor. Women, it is claimed, 
appear to disadvantage in society; are never seen at their 
best; lose there much of their fine quality and individual 
charm. They are of directly opposite opinion, consider- 
ing themselves mcst attractive, most dangerous to mas- 
culine peace, when in elaborately dressed, elegant, brilliant 
company. As they assuredly try then to appear at their 
very best, they naturally think that they do so appear. 
But may not the extraordinary effort they make interfere 
with their object? Are they not most interesting, most 
winning, when free from any ambition to shine, when 
in comparative repose, when least conscious of them- 
selves? 

There is scarcely a rational doubt that the sexes differ 
radically about the allurements of society. It is almost 
as rare to find a man who enjoys it for iis own sake as 
to find a woman who does not. e can no more tell why 
she likes it tham she can tell why he dislikes it; and, as 
we have seen, she cannot be convinced that his dislike is 
sincere. She catechises him closely; she labors hard to 
get at the significance of his Aeon she is anxious to 
expose his fallacies. She is inclined to maintain as a geu- 
eral proposition that a man that hates society hates women 
who are devoted to it, who are its keepers and guardians, 
its inspiring element, its very soul. Of course he will not 
agree to that. He holds the deduction to be wholly il 
logical, as it evidently is. While the majority of men 
would unquestionably me: out of society, in its conven- 
tional! sense, if they were let alone, if they were allowed 
to have their own way, they could scarcely be prevailed 
on to keep away from women, to whom they gravitate by 
nature's law. ‘ 

Women in the mass are seldom unattractive to a man, 
any more than they are attractive in the mass. If fitly 
organized, he is drawn to some and is indifferent to the 
many; he does not hate a number or Jove anumber. The 
phrase, “ fond of women,” is an aspersion as applied to him, 
und has an unpleasant sound. It is so likewise with *‘ wo- 
man-hater.” A man may be and frequently is an admirer, 
an appreciator, of the sex, and a shunner of society, and 
for that very reason. He is right when he says that he 
does not see them to advantage there, and would rather 
see them in some other place—in their own homes, at the 
houses of friends, on the promenade, two or three at a 
time, in small groups. How often, after meeting certain 
women in society, season after season, he is surprised and 
delighted, on meeting them under more favorable condi- 
tions, to really make their acquaintance, and discover 
what fine traits of mind and character they possess that 
he had not suspected! 

No circle or society but contains persons, women espe- 
ciully, very well worth knowing, who, if taken separately 
or alone, would ne 4 repay cultivation. But the chance 
is very slight of learning what they are, or what they con- 
tain, in the crowd, the rush, the disorder, the distraction, 
that go to make up the heated chaos we name society. 
Who can derive either pleasure or profit from an evening 
spent in packed, ill-ventilated, oppressive rooms, amid a 
complete hubbub, everybody talking, or trying to talk, 
nobody listening; noise, heat, confusion everywhere; sat- 
isfaction, physical or intellectual, comfort of any kind, 
impossible; a mild sort of torment to the end? At inter- 
vals the din is interrupted by music, so called, commonly 
a piano, which no one wants to hear, and every one ap- 
plauds when it ceases because it bas ceased. Then again, 
the babble, the strain, the struggle, the discord, the hetero- 
geneous tumult, increased and intensified in the supper- 
room, and undiminished until you are out of the house, 
and — carriage is rattling over the pavements home- 
ward, grateful for a breath of fresh air and partial free- 
dom from racket. This species of civilized barbarism 

for society. Is it strange that man shrinks from 
t? Is it not stranger that woman revels in it? Only the 
fundamental difference in the sexes can account for the 
variation. Juntus Henri Browne. 
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oa OUR PARIS 
LE LIER 


A in Paris seem to be waking up to the 
attractiveness of Versailles as a summer resort, or 
as a between-season resori—very much such a place as 
is Lakewood for New - Yorkers — something that serves 
as an objective point for those who want to get away 
from town for a little rest. Versailles is high, and iis 
air is delightful; though warm by day, it is cool by night; 
and as one shuts her eyes and thinks of it (one of the best 
ways of judging of a place in its completeness) she finds 
the impression it gives her is that of endless vistas of de- 
licious green—the green of its stately parks. 

We drove out there to dive the other night, and back— 
and I should advise every one who visits Versailles for 
the first time to go by carriage instead of by train, as we 
did on our first visit. As the day was a féte-day, all the 
gay little cafés were full of bicyclists. -The tsiganes were 
playing at the Chalet du Cycle, in the Bois; people were 
dancing at La Belle Gabrielle, at Suresnes. La Belle Ga- 
brielle was built by the King for Gabrielle d’Estrées, and 
was once a beautiful residence. It is now a funny French 
café, behind which is the original court of the original 
mansion—a quaint frieze going around it, carved in the 
original stone—in which, if one consumes fifteen consum- 
mationa at the café, one may bave her photograph taken 
on her bicycle for nothing. 

In our early bicycling days we used to make La Belle 
Gabrielle the objective point of our daily rides, going out 
there to drink a glass of hot milk or of quinine wine in 
the mornings, and receiving in return a little red ticket 
duly certifying that we had imbibed “ one consummation.” 
Then it raiped betweentimes, and our ardor cooled, as 
well as our thirst, and by the time we had got up to ten 
tickets we went to the Belle Gabrielle no more, which is 
the usual ending of most things that one cannot do alone. 
Let me remark, in passing, that a lady never goes alone to 
any French café, and that it is not customary for a lady 
to go to a French café alone with a man who is not nearly 
related to her. It is admissible for ladies to go together 
unaccompanied by a man to such a place as the Chalet du 
Cycle, in the Bois, in the morning, never in the after- 
noon. 

American women alone in Paris, I find, often deprive 
themselves unnecessarily of a great deal of liberty and 
pleasure by a lack of knowledge of custom and an exag- 
gerated idea of the dangers of the French capital. We have 
had friends staying at the popular Americanized hotels 
about the Avenue de l’'Opéra who, we found, hesitated to 
walk two blocks after dinner to the Théatre Frangais with- 
out an escort. A little reasoning will at once give one a 
sensible rule by which to regulate her daily walk abroad. 

Everything abroad, unfortunately, is complicated by 
the demi-monde. If one wants to be thought convenable, 
she must not do as the demi-mondaines do. And at the 
same time she must remember, what many strangers seem 
to forget, that honest women — widows, unmarricd wo- 
men—without men belonging to them, live in Paris just 
as much as anywhere else. In all classes of life they go to 
the theatres, ride bicycles, see their friends, enjoy life, and 
make merry. Whiat they are careful always todo is toavoid 
even having the appearance of seeking adventures. You 
can see at once how easy this principle is in its applica- 
tion. Nobody who saw two women, simply dressed, at a 
place like the Comédie Francaise would imagine they 
were there for anything but a serious purpose, while if 
we saw & woman we knew alone with a man not be- 
longing to her, we might think she had gone there to 
flirt—flirting, in France, always having the most exagger- 
ated construction put upon it. On the whole, a woman 
need have much less fear for the convenances than she 
imagines abroad; for foreigners, according to my expe- 
rience, make very nice distinctions between types of 
women, and a reasonable amount of common-sense in 
avoiding the appearance of anything déclassé is all that is 
necessary. 














There are two hotels at Versailles where people stay— 
the Hétel des Réservoirs, serious-looking, dignified, ele- 
gant, looking out on the park, where the coach stops, and 
the Hétel Vatel, a pretty little place built round a shady 
court, named after the celebrated chef of Louis XIV. who 
committed suicide one day when the tide failed him and 
there was no fresh fish for his Majesty’s table. Board at 
the Réservoirs, with a pleasant room, can be easily arranged 
for about $3 a day, and the same thing at the Vatel for 
about $2; and at either place, it seems to me, they treat 
you very well. 

By way of amusement people go to the palaces, bi- 
cycle, stroll through the lovely forest, and listen to the 
open-air concerts of afternoons. If you have never been 
there, you must not imagine the place anything on the sur- 
face but a little stony-hearted French town, with cobble- 
stoned streets, houses flush with them, and the palace a 
huge and ugly red-brick affair staring boldly at you, unre- 
lieved by shade. That is your first impression. The en- 
thusiasm of your friends is quite incomprehensible. 

Then they begin to take you off to see little finds of 
their own. Not the splendid ‘‘Salle des Glaces” in the 
great palace, where Sarah Bernhardt and Mounet-Sully 
recited, and Cléo de Mérode danced last year for the Em- 
peror of Russia, but the lovely “ Salle Gouache,” for in- 
stance, a little room entirely hung with battle scenes in 
water-colors, so exquisitely delicate that they look like 
miniatures. 

Or you ramble through the forest to the nea du 
repos of the Little Trianon, a charming little Louis XVI. 
affair in pure style. The most delightful feature of the 
forest at Versailles is the atmospheric effects. One has 
such vistas of cathedral. avenues of trees, with Corot 
mists at the end of them, from whose suggestion, I am 
perfectly certain, the Louis XVI. style must have been 
evolved. Go to Versailles and see it in its purity in this 
little pavilion, and tell me if you do not agree with me. 


It seems Cléo de Mérode is going to New York to dance 
through September and October somewhere or other—I 
am not quite sure where—for the modest sum of $9000 a 
month, which will be quite a change for the little pension- 
naire of the Opéra, who receives now per month 200 
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francs. The Opéra can very well spare her, from the 
stand-point of art, as she is by no means a star there; But 
she really has « lovely face, a pre-Raphaelite face, of a 
type very unusual in a French ballet-dancer, which makes 
one think of a Botticelli Madonna. She has no right at 
all to the name of de Mérode, which she took simply be- 
cause it pleased her, and because she was fond of a certain 
Belgian prince of that house. She is frank and simple- 
hearted in many senses of the word, only twenty-three 
years old, and a great favorite with her little comrades 
in the ballet corps of the Grand Opéra, who, strangely 
enough, have watched her successful rise to the position 
of the first professional of Paris without jealousy. 

Professional beauties, on the whole, are made, not born. 
The traditional gem in the dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean is not beautiful more vainly thah a beautiful wo- 
man in Paris before she has been noticed by some profes- 
sional eye that is in the habit of Posing beauty. Now 
every visiting sovereign goes to see Cléo. ** Do you speak 
French?” she asked of Li Hung-Chang, when he was tak- 
en'to the foyer de danse of the Opéra. ‘No, mademoi- 
selle; but I am quite familiar with the Belgian language,” 
answered the clever old statesman, which was thought 
very clever for the old Chinese premier. On the whole, 
the French vote the little de Mérode gentille, and are glad 
she is going over after American dollars. 


The ‘ félibres” have sent in a petition to the President 
of the French Republic asking that the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor be bestowed upon the Duchesse d’'Uzés, 
whose monument to Emile Augier they are to inaugurate 
the Ist of August. Anything more fascinating than the 
programme of these Orange fétes I cannot imagine, and 
nothing but the fact that one must, in a certain sense, be 
born “ félibre” restrains us from joining their joyous 
company and starting off for Provence. 

The new French theatre, restored from the remains of 
an antique theatre, unique in the world, will be solemnly 
inaugurated on the first day by Leconte de Lisle’s Hrinnyes, 
played by the Comédie Francaise to music by Massenet, 
executed by the Colonne orchestra; and the next by 
Sophocles’s Antigone, again played by the Comédie with 
orchestral accompaniment. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















| URING the month of August, particularly towards 

the end of the month, there are always some days 
cool enough to muke the wearing of a cloth gown com- 
fortable, and at this time there are to be seen at the dif- 
ferent watering-places light woollen costumes, as well us 
those of silk, which give, in anticipation at least, an idea of 
what we are to wear next winter. 

Severity of style will only exist in tailor-made gowns, 
and even these will, as a rule, show braiding or folds. 
Absolutely plain skirts will rarely be seen, while the over- 
skirt bids fair to return to us in all its ugliness. Tight 
sleeves will be resisted as long as possible, and for a time 
there will be some trimming allowed at the top of the 
sleeves to give the breadth to the shoulders so necessary 
to many American women. The loose Russian blouse or 
casague will be greatly in favor, but princesse effects in 
evening gowns are gaining in aa mgs Narrow fringes 
will be a feature of the trimmings, while fancy buttons 
and buckles will again be worn. Lace is to be used in 
profusion, and the more expensive, the more desirable. 
Aléogether it is well that the signs of the times point to 
prosperity, for elaborate dressing is evidently to mark the 
fashions of the coming fall and winter. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTH GOWNS. 


After wearing thin muslins and silks, a cloth gown, if 
the day be cool, looks very smart and ‘‘ trim,” and much 
more finished than the thin gowns, so all complete sum- 
mer outfits include two or more costumes of this descrip- 
tion. A charming gown intended for cool days at New- 
port, and for Lenox later on, is of tan cloth—a light 
golden brown. Across the top of the front breadth is a 
deep pattern of braiding, which extends over the hips and 
narrows to a point at the back, where the fulness of the 
skirt is laid in deep turned-under pleats. On the side of 
the back breadths is also braiding, which extends from the 
belt to the hem. This braiding is in gold and tan, The 
waist is a casaque with an exaggeratedly short frill, and is 
a mass of braiding. Ruffles of cream lace show between 
the fronts of the jacket, and the belt and turned-over 
collar are of black satin. Another gown, which, to use a 
tailor's expression, is ‘‘ built on the same lines,” is of bright 
blue smooth cloth with braiding of black and silver, but 
the waist is a short jacket with wide turned-over collar 
and pointed revers of white cloth. It is claimed this 
white cloth can be cleaned by some preparation of pipe- 
clay, and it is the same material that is used for military 
uniforms. The white facings against the blue are most 
effective, and make the gown very smart. 

In royal purple a charming costume is made with the 
skirt trimmed with many rows of black braid of different 
widths, and the jacket, which is tight-fitting, is also braid- 
ed. The frouts of the jacket do not meet, and are finished 
with rows of round gilt buttons, over which are placed 
lacings which hold the jacket together and yet revealra 
ey of a purple and white blouse front. 

A light gray poplin is made on most charming lines. 
The skirt, which bas five gores, has each seam outlined 
with a piping of white satin; the waist is tight-fitting in 
the back, but in front is draped in loose graceful folds of 
white satin, and has a bolero jacket of white lace. The 
lower part of the sleeves is shirred, but at the top is puffed. 
With this costume is worn a bonnet of black straw, with 
a wide high brim and narrow crown trimmed with a 
bunch of white ostrich tips and white satin ribbon; bon- 
net strings of the white ribbon are tied under the chin, 
and give a decidedly old-fashioned picturesque look that 
is very effective. 


TRANSPARENT MATERIALS. 


Transparent effects, which have been so fashionable all 
summer in thin materials, are also in style for heavier 
fabrics, such as wool canvas, etc., and gowns made of 
them not only are warm enough, but lovk so, for cool 
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days. Upon the choice of contrasting colors in gowns 
and lining much of the beauty of the costume depends, 
so it is well to exercise the utmost care in choosing what 
to buy. The ever-popular gray is worn over many odd 
contrasts, some of which are all that can be desired. From 
Paris an elegant costume lately imported is of gray over 
maize-color—a delicate pearl gray. The skirt bus an odd 
trimming of bands of heavy lace appliqué. The waist, 
which is a full blouse, bas figures of the appliqué arranged 
fantastically, and the sleeves from below the puff at the 
top are strapped with bands of the same appliqué. At 
the throat the blouse is open and shows a guimp of shirred 
maize silk with high stock-collar, The revers are faced 
with maize-colored salin covered with lace. A narrow 
belt of bias satin with long narrow gilt buckle holds in 
the fulness of the blouse. A hat of black straw loaded 
down with ostrich tips has no color save what is given by 
a gold buckle fastening the tips at the left side of the 
crown, 

There are many weaves of open-work black canvas or 
étamine, which, made up over color or white, are extreme- 
ly effective, and blagk and white is considered now, as 
always, very smart. Over a lining of cream-white taffeta 
is a gown of black checked canvas. The front of the skirt 
is plain, with the exception of a flounce of very tightly 
pleated black taffeta. The back of the skirt is covered 
with graduated flounces of the taffeta put on with spacing 
between, so that the material itself is not entirely hidden. 
The waist is covered first with accordion-pleating of black 
mousseline de soie, then with a corselet of black open-work 
appliqué, and the only canvas used is in the sleeves, which 
would be quite plain were it not for the puff at the top of 
the sleeve and the pleated ruffles around the wrists. A 
belt and collar of bias folded taffeta finish waist and neck. 
There is not a touch of color in the entire gown. In the 
bonnet worn with this gown the blackness is relieved by 
a long rabbit’s-ear bow of bright blue taffeta, and this 
touch of blue seems to brighten up the custume. 


SILK GOWNS FOR THE AUTUMN, 


That there is warmth in a piece of lace is now an ac- 
knowledged fact, and a silk gown is often as warm as if not 
warmer than a thin woollen. India silks and foulards do 
not come under this category, but taffetas do, and closely 
woven ones of all varieties. The glacé taffetas are most 
effective, and when trimmed with velvet seem quite ap- 
propriate for autumn wear. All known and many un- 
known shades of color are to be bad in these taffetas. 
Some of the newest models are trimmed with bands of 
velvet of the same shade as ihe silk; others have the vel- 
vet bands of a deeper color, A vavy-blue taffeta (glacé) 
is trimmed with bands of black velvet; around the foot 
of the skirt are four bands of the taffeta, which, however, 
do not cross the front breadth, but stop at the side seam, 
and the end turns over and is fastened with a stee) buckle. 
At the top of the skirt are also five bands finished in the 
same way, leaving the front breadth without trimming, 
which is far more becoming even to a slight figure. The 
jacket is entirely covered with the velvet bands, put on 
about an inch apart, and under the jacket appear full 
ruffles of white lace. The sleeves also are strapped with 
velvet the entire length from shoulder to wrist. A gray 
glacé taffeta is very smart, trimmed with ribbon velvet 
bunds of exactly the same shade. The bands are put 
across the side breadths, over the hips, and at the foot of 
the skirt. The waist has basque tabs at the back, and 
straps of velvet are put ov in V shape from the shoulders 
to the waist-line; in front the straps are arranged in the 
same fashion, and the usual jabot of lace relieves the 
monotony of the all-gray effect. 

A shaded gray taffeta that is exceedingly picturesque 
has the front breadth trimmed with rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, with a narrow silk fringe sewed on the 
lower edge. This gives a most effective soft look, and 
the side breadths fall forward as though it were an elab- 
orate petticoat. Around the foot of the skirt, ou the 
back and side breadths, are three rows of the narrow vel- 
vet ribbon, the lowest edged with the fringe. The front 
of the waist is trimmed to match the skirt, and looks us 
though it were all in one. The sleeves are shirred, but 
without trimming, save deep white lace ruffles which fall 
down over the hands. With this gown the bonnet was of 
the style already described, with wide brim, high crown, 
and ribbons tied under the chin, and the entire costume 
looked as though taken from the fashion plates of forty 
years ago. 

Figured taffeta silks are still in style, and the patterns 
and colorings still resemble those of the ‘‘ old-fashioned ” 
order. Queer dull colorings and vague indefinite patterns, 
with stripes of solid color and odd flowers, are made up in 
many different ways, but the prodigal use of lace, both 
black and white, chiffon, and ribbons gives an up-to-date 
appearance that is delightfully incongruous. A blue and 
white silk—real China blue covered with bunches of gay 
little rose-buds—is trimmed with flowers all the way up 
the skirt, each flounce trimmed with narrow fringe of 
blue and white. The waist has a fichu of silk, the ends 
of which are crossed at the waist and hang down on the 
skirt. Between the V-shaped place left between the fichus 
is a dainty old-fashioned tucker of white bobbinet, shirred 
and puffed. The sleeves are tight-fitting and shirred the 
entire length, while over the top are ruffles of the silk 
edged with the narrow fringe. With this costume a hat 
of green leaves with a stiff aigrette of lace gives the mod- 
ern touch that is so attractive. 


TAFFETA SILK WAISTS. 


Taffeta silk waists worn with white wool skirts are pop- 
ular and effective. They are much more striking than 
the ordinary shirt-waists, although they are without trim- 
ming, except occasionally narrow tucks laid in clusters 
from the shoulder to the bust, and sometimes tucked 
sleeves, which may be a characteristic feature of these 
waists, They are worn with stock-collars, and ribbon, 
metal, or leather belts. The ribbon belts are the prettiest, 
and are made with ribbon put twice around the waist 
and tied in a long bow at the side. Bright colors are 
preferred—reds, bright rose pink, light blue, and China 
blues. Green is not universally worn, but is also fash- 
ionable. The skirts have no trimming, but are made up 
in silk, and show the perfection of cut and ‘ hang”; and 
the waists also bear the mark of being made to order, 
so it is small wonder these costumes are at present much 
the fad. They are by no means inexpensive, and are so 
sulisfactory that few can resist them. 











ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEAUTY 
IN GIRLS. 


A CERTAIN Frenchman of distinction, who, unlike 
va most Frenchmen, of distinction or otherwise, has 
ventured so far from home as to the British Islands and 
the United States, has published lately some clever notes 
on certain observations he made of girls in different 
places 

In one town in Scotland, which he says he would not 
think of naming, in order not to frighten away from it 
other Frenchmen on their travels, he noticed that all the 
girls were excessively plain. A whole town of plain 
girla was something he felt obliged to account for, as he 
also felt impelled to account for the large numbers of ex 
tremely attractive girls that he saw in Boston, in the 
United States 

These last, he explained, were from the vicinity of Har 
vard College. He had always remarked, he said, that in uni 
versity towns the girls were generally pretty. Thousands 
of young men, the hope and the strength of the country, 
coming each year to infuse into the life of a town the im 
pulse of their young ambition and the éclat of their 
youth, furnished to the women of the place that emula 
tion which beauty needs for its development; for beauty, 
like everything else, demands attention and care and cul 
tivation 

On the other hand, he found that in the Scottish town 
not only were there almost no young men, but that the 
girls of that unfortunate place were all prudes—prudes to 
such a point that they would almost blush if they saw 
their own faces in the glass. And so, little by little, they 
had gently allowed the idea of personal beauty in them 
selves to become atrophied in other words, they had 
grown up without confidence in their charm 

He himself has a daughter, he says, for whom, like al! 
good fathers, he dreams every possible happiness, but 
upon whose education in different points he is often per 
plexed, like good fathers in general, who, when they 
want to mix themselves up with the education of their 
daughters, are very much like hens trying to bring up 
ducks 

One point of conscience in particular often came to 
trouble his unquiet mind. Should he give his daughter 
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confidence in her budding charm, or was it better to 
direct her in the path of extreme modesty? He held 
for confidence; the mother, for modesty; and the two 
could never agree. So finally they resolved to settle the 
question by arbitration. Madame Alphonse Daudet, as a 
woman of the world, an attentive mother, and a delicate 
poet, seemed in possession of all the qualities necessary to 
decide it, and they propounded the problem to her 

‘Give her confidence,” said Madame Daudet. ‘‘ Young 
girls must be given confidence in their charm, their grace, * 
or their beauty.” 

‘** Eh bien!” said the Frenchman. ‘‘In Scotland they 
had not given the girls contidence.” 

The great difficulty, most parents would say, in giv- 
ing a girl either confidence in herself or the lack of it, is 
the risk of giving her at the same time self-conscious 
ness, Which is of course fatal. But what they do not 
always realize is that their attitude towards their daugh 
ters is unconsciously giving them one or the other, and 
that this begins with their earliest moral training. Par- 
ents, it seems to me from my limited but interested ob- 
servation of them, generally bring up their children, 
morally, according to one of wwo theories, One is to con- 
stantly point out a child's faults and defects, and punish 
it because it possesses them, The other is to constantly 
hold up an ideal, and punish the child where it falls short 
of it. 

For instance, the mother of one of the most successful 
and charming families I know told me that she never en 
forced obedience. ‘‘ Until a child has learned to obey,” 
she said, ‘‘ 1 punish her for disobedience, and then let the 
matter drop. Il used to have sieges that wore out both 
sides with my self-willed little daughter to make her obey 
me in even trifling things. One day, after «a particularly 
lengthy battle, she finally said: ‘I’m minding you, mamma, 
because you're bigger than Iam. But | want you to 
know that I’m not minding one bit inside.” The personal 
element, the conflict between her will and mine, was all 
that her childish reasoning had grasped. And that wasn’t 
at all what I wanted. After that I put obedience before 
her as what was right, disobedience as what was wrong, 
and made her feel that disobedience was promptly pun- 
ished, while all happiness lay in the path of obedience and 
right. Little by little her growing instinct upon right and 
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wrong, her developed sense of moral responsi- 
bility, made her always choose to obey. She 
had learned more than simply the hopelessness 
of holding out against somebody bigger than 
herself. And meanwhile she hadn't lost confi- 
dence in herself from being constantly made to 
Seel naughty.” 

How sorry I have felt sometimes for certain 
wee folk who seemed to be always in trouble, 
and who succeeded in some bewildering way 
in so piling up their enormities that at the end 
they had entirely forgotten what the original 
crime was, like the little boy who, after a whole 
afternoon in disgrace, suddenly looked up from 
among his tears and said, ‘‘ Mamma, what am 
I crying about?” 

A certain solidity of temperament usually 
saves boys from the “‘ lack of confidence ” that 
this sort of training gives, but who can tell the 
effect it often has on the delicate and sensitive 
girl? Girls are far more frequently victims 
than any one but themselves realizes to what 
is called a ‘‘ fixed idea.” A certain brilliant 
and very fascinating woman told me that all 
her girlhood was dominated by her mother’s 
constantly impressing upon her that she was 
excessively plain. Asa matter of fact she was 
plain, but this became an idea so fixed that she 
imagined herself absolutely repellent. The 
mother only wished to develop her daughter’s 
bright intelligence to compensate for the beau- 
ty she thought her child would never have, 
but who knows whether, with the constant sug- 
ee of beauty to the growing girl, the ugly 
duckling might not have entirely disappeared 
as the years went by. 

**I shall never forget,” another woman con- 
fessed to me, *‘ the crushing blow that came 
to me after my first ball. I had worn to it a 
charming new Paris frock, with everything to 
correspond, and had had a perfectly beautiful 
time. ‘And, oh, mamma,’ I said to my mo- 
ther the next day, in a burst of confidence, in 
telling her about it, ‘So-and-so said I was one 
of the prettiest girls in the room’!” 
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PARIS GOWN OF DOTTED NET OVER SHOT TAFFETA, 


My mother was shocked at my vanity, which, like a 
conscientious parent, she felt called upon to nip in the 
bud. “ You surely can’t think that was said seriously, 
my child,” she answered. ‘‘ You are plain, extremely 
plain. Only your mother will be frank with you. You 
have a good and intelligent face, but if any one ever tells 
you again that you are pretty it will only be to make fun 
of you.” Never again did I feel. the thrill of happiness of 
that evening of my first ball, for I believed my mother, 
and all balls for the future were saddened to me by the 
thought that I could never look pretty at them. [| think 
a mother should always deal with a daughter by suggest- 
ing the higher ideal, never by dragging her down toa 
lower one, never by diminishing in any way her confidence 
in herself. 

In America the law of natural selection usually takes 
care of the girls, exactly as the French traveller said. 
Whether the charm of Boston girls can be traced to the 
vicinity of Harvard College, according to his theory or 


not, certain it is that the free mingling of the young life of 
American towns, both boys and girls, together with *‘ the 
impulse of their ambition and the éclat of their youth,” and 
the future open to both, give to the girls that emulation 
which develops their beauty. 

‘*The point of departure of woman in the United States 
being given,” says another French traveller, ‘‘ her equality 
with man, added to her intellectual and social preponder- 
ance, the charms of her sex refined and developed by nat- 
ural selection, by unions between young girls free in their 
choice and a race of colonists energetic, vigorous, pro- 
foundly endowed with religious convictions, and respect- 
ful of the marriage tie, woman must necessarily appear at 
a given moment as the definite expression, the superior 
type of the race and the environment; America shows her 
to-day with legitimate pride to Europe as the most finish- 
ed work of its civilization.” 

This is what the natural law of selection and develop- 
ment does for American girls when it is left free and un- 


trammelled, and the only thought we need to have for 
them is to see that neither training nor circumstances 
interfere with their development. 


PARIS GOWN OF DOTTED NET. 
‘XN OWNS of embroidered gauze are the novelties this 
season. One model from Maison Leroux is particu- 
larly noticeable. The material is of black gauze, with 
bunches of flowers made of Chantilly lace. This is put 
over a foundation of yellow Liberty silk. At the foot of 
the skirt are fan-shaped pieces trimmed with narrow black 
satin ribbon, and at the top of each fan is a rosette of black 
satin ribbon. A band of Persian tulle is around the neck 
inside a full ruche of tulle, which forms a cravat in front, 
and at the back of the neck are a bow and rosette. 
With this gown is worn a hat from Bouvot-Cope, made 
of fancy straw, and trimmed with bunches of pansies, bows 
of gray taffeta, and tulle. 
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CHAPTER TIL 
CONFIDENCES, 


JANSY’'S share in the adventure resulted in a severe 
cold, aud she was unable to do her accustomed work 
fora week. Jim made himself very useful, taking care 
of tht milk and butter. Mona acted as nurse and doctor, 
Finding the child in a high fever, she set some of her 
wonderful herbs on the stove and made Pansy drink freely 
of the decoction. ‘This produced a gentle perspiration, 
and the fever and hoarseness cabaliiel Miss Hope and 
Kate Preston called on her, and brought sweet-pease and 
jellies. Kate kissed her, and thanked her for her good- 
ness to her brother. Pansy thought her very nice, and 
though forced to lie in bed a few days, found decided 
mitigation of her woes in all these kindly attentions. But 
when Harry Preston sent her a bandsomely bound, beau- 
tifully illustrated volume of Scott’s poems, her happiness 
was complete, “ Oh, thank him ever and ever so much!” 
was her simple message, as she handled the book delight- 
edly. She kept it under her pillow when too tired to 
read. And she devoured with positive excitement * Mar- 
mion,” * Lord of the Isles,” and all the rest which were 
new to her 

In a few days she was again well and strong. Not so 
Harry Preston. A week dragged its slow length along, 
and although the ankle mended, he could not yet bear his 
weight upon it. The invalid grew nervous and petulant. 
Byron and Kate devoted themselves to him, until, by his 
ill bumor, be actually drove them away; and then Miss 
Hope, with her quiet, cheery manners, prepnred dainty 
luneheons and read to him. 

One day Harry and Byron sat in the judge’s library, 
smoking and chatting. ‘The fragrance of late scattered 
honeysuckle blooms was noticeable. Of a sudden Harry 
exclaimed, in his peevish tones: 

“What a stupid country this is, anyway! Beastly hot, 
too. Nofunatall. I'm sorry I ever came.” 

“Can't see what you have to complain of, Hal. Haven't 
we taken good care of you? If you will sketch pretty 
girls and roll off steep rocks, you must take the conse- 
quences. But you're getting on famously. old fellow.” 

‘* How long do you suppose it will be before I can walk 
again—say, three or four miles?” 

‘‘ I should say, if by the end of another week you can 
measure the length of these verandas, you will be doing 
very well. It will be some time before you can walk far. 
But you can ride, Henry.” 

“I prefer to walk. And I will not stay cooped up here 
much longer! A precious fool I am.” 

This assertion, for some reason, Mr. Whiting did not 
contradict. 

‘* | say, By, 1 used to think my sister Kate pretty.” 

‘** Well, have you changed your opinion? To my mind 
she is pretty, and a fine sturdy character all through. I 
wish you had some of her moral poise.” 

‘*Oh, hang ‘moral poise’! We are discussing looks. 
Now I like an olive, sort of tanned complexion, with 
checks as red as roses, beautiful wavy auburn hair, loose- 
ly caught up and forever escaping its comb, muscular 
chest and shapely arms, and dreamy violet eyes.” 

** Quite an ideal portrait, my dear fellow. Where will 
you find such « collection of charms?” 

**T have found her, By. Do you not recognize Pansy 
Wilson in this description?” 

*Hum—m! I think Ido. I have not studied her as 
minutely as you seem to have done.” 

‘*Can you keep a secret, By?” 

‘If I choose, | can.” Byron turned in bis chair and 
fixed his eyes on his friend. He commenced to whistle 
softly. 

‘** Well, I'm in love—furiously in love.” 

‘Indeed! First time your susceptible breast has been 
swayed by such emotions?” 

“You never mind,” growled Harry. ‘‘ There’s no mis- 
taking the feeling this time. I thought that little Pansy 
Wilson a pretty thing the first time I saw her. But the 
way she behaved when I fell and tumbled her down just 
won my admiration. While she stood thinking what to do 
with me, and when she started down the hill—I just wish 
you could have seen her attitude then—she was as grace- 
ful as a gazelle. Afterwards in the squaw’s hut she was 
modest, but not prudish. Sbe was sensible, too. I shall 
never forget the picture she made sitting in the door of 
the cabin reading the “ Lady of the Lake.” How her eyes 
sparkled! The real poetic instinct shone in her face. I 
keep thinking of her all the time. 1am in love with 
Pansy, and mean to win her for my wife. I will not be 
balked.” 

‘What would Kate say to this declaration?” 

‘* Bother Kate! I don't care what she would say.” 

‘*But Kate represents the circle in which my aristo- 
cratic friend Mr om Preston moves. You can’t‘ bother 
Kate’ so easily.” 

*T tell you [am my own master.” 

* Your father's heir his own master? It is a dangerous 
role to play in these days, that of King Cophetua and the 
beggar-maid. You can choose a wife from the very élite 
of your city, you know, and my advice to you is to do so.” 

Yes, it is awkward in some ways, I suppose.” 

*Hal!” Byron stopped whistling, whirled his chafr, 
and faced his friend. “* You said you were in love. Love, 
indeed! You don’t know what it means. I have seen 
this girl, and I won't have her heart broken. She is as 
beautiful as an oriole. If I saw a man pointing his gun 
at an oriole I would knock him down, Do you compre- 
hend? I stand between Pansy Wilson and your flirtation.” 

Harry muttered something about ‘‘New England 
straithicedness,” ‘‘old fogies who never would have any 
fun,” and the like. He moved uneasily, and shrank from 
returning his friend’s grave look. 

‘Why not King Cophetua and the beggar-maid?” he 
said at length. ‘ I certainly love her.” 

“That's for you to decide,” said Byron. He fell to 
whistling agnin. ‘“”"Twould make a big fuss, you know.” 

“ That's nothing to me.” 

**She has no education.” 

** She could be educated.” 

* Begon in Hauren’s Bazan No. 88, Vol. XXX. 


PANSY’S LOVERS.* 


BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


“True.” 
“ Her qualities of head and heart are those of a lady. 
She is young. She would shine in any society, 1 think.” 

“ True.” 

“ Perhaps, Byron, you have never been in love.” 

* Perhaps.” 

‘*‘Lam not going to pledge myself either way. But 1 
will consider the thing. 1 know now that I would give 
all my old boots just to see that gir] walking in here. You 
will keep my confidences, Byron?” 

** Assuredly. And you will act the gentleman?” 

**T promise.” 

Much against her will, Kate Preston, seated outside the 
window, had caught a part of this conversation. What 
she heard was enough to disturb her, and when later she 
took her afternoon ride, she called on Pansy, and staid an 
hour. 

That night Pansy wrote in her journal: ‘I have cried 
and cried this afternoon, after her call. She came here 
bent on an errand of mischief. She looked grand. Her 
hat plume must be lialf a yard long, and lies down her 
back most lovely. But I have seen so much of the world 
lately, I am not afraid of city people. I was cool as a 
winter's day, while she was very nervous in my presence. 
I cannot make public, even to these confidential pages, 
all she said; but I don’t think she was nice. I am disap- 
pointed in her. She talked about my interests. 1 told 
her | was competent to take care of my interests, and so 
Iam. She then talked about her own. I said questions 
about her interests had not come to my notice yet, but 
when they did I should do the right thing. I was of 
mature age; if I needed her advice, I should ask her. 
(This was ironical, for I’m sure | don't want her advice.) 
As for the ruined prospects of a third person she spoke of, 
I fancy he can keep clear of ruin. She said she felt a de- 
sire to help me, and called me Silver child. I am seven- 
teen, and not much ofa child. [It was very unkind in that 
young lady to come and talk tome so. I do think a certain 
person likes me, or why should he have sent me that ele- 

aut book? And it would be highly wrong in me not to 

» grateful and like him, too. I’m sare I am sorry he is 
ill, and I would do anything to make him well.” 


It was a curious fact that Mr. Byron Whiting took it 
into his head the next afternoon to call on the object of 
his friend’s admiration and judge of her charms for him- 
self. His motive was mainly one of curiosity, and a de- 
sire to be free for a time from Harry’s really uncomfort- 
able fretfulness. 

He took the pretty walk through the woods, catching 
glimpses of the lake here and there, watching the birds, 
picking a flower for botanical scrutiny, sitting down, or 
strolling, as he felt inclined; for Mr. Whiting was a lover 
of all out-of-door things, and had a practical knowledge 
of botany, geology, and entomology. A short distance 
from the Wilson house, guided by her voice, he came 
upon Pansy seated upon the ground, her chicken upon 
her shoulder, working for dear life with slate and pencil 
on long division. Byron smiled as he heard her say, after 
the district-school fashion; ** Once 37 is 37. Four times 
37 is—four times 7.is 28; put down the 8, and carry 2; 
four times 3 is 12, and 2 makes 14—148. Now I subtract 
—8 from 1 | cannot take; I borrow from the next col- 
umn— Qh, but this is a very hard example! But if I 
am going to be educated, 1 must do harder things than 
this.” 

Byron did not think it fair to listen longer. He came 
forward and said, ** That is quite true, Miss Wilson. Oh, 
don’t run away!” he added, as Pansy, frightened, was 
about to fly, like a startled rabbit, homeward. ‘* Let me 
introduce myself—Mr. Whiting, to whom you once gave 
a drink of water. I am one of the guests staying with 
Miss Hope. You are acquainted with my friend and 
chum, Mr. Preston, I believe.” 

“ Yes, 1 know Mr. Preston very well. How is he get- 
ting along?” 

** As well as could be expected. In a week or two he 
hopes to be able to come and see you.” 

“IT am. glad he’s better. Good -day to you, sir. Pa- 
tience and I were just going home.” 

“I was coming to call on you, and the woods are very 
nice and cool. But if you are going hoine, allow me to 
accompany you. First show me what you were doing. 
Arithmetic, was it not? I like to see you studying and 
working examples on your slate. Now, do you know, itis 
a favorite study of mine. Let me help you a little.” 

** You will laugh at me because I don’t know anything. 
Really you never saw such an ignorant person as I am,” 
protested Pansy. ‘I live too far from the village to go 
to school there, in winter especially, and there is only a 
little district school up our way.” 

‘*I would not be so rude as to laugh at you. Lama 
teacher. Teaching is my occupation. And 1 would rather 
teach arithmetic than anything else. Let us see now. 
You wash off your slate in the brook, and then we will 
put some nice figures on it.” 

Pansy yielded. The temptation was great. Jim Sands 
could help her, and so, indeed, could Seth. But this offer, 
so kindly made, why should she not accept it? It would 
be really impolite to run away, and seem ungrateful. 

Tie lesson must have been a pleasure to both, judging 
from the eager, absorbed look on the girl’s face and the 
kind interest on the teacher's. 

** Ah,” she sighed, after an hour’s work, ‘‘ you make it 
all so easy. I could learn to like arithmetic if all the 
sums were shown to me like that. I am sure, now, your 
scholars are fond of you.” 

‘I hope so, indeed,” said Byron, ‘‘ And now I will give 
you some new examples, and to-morrow I will come 
again and see if you have the answers right.” 

Then they walked to the house together, and Mr. Whit- 
ing was much interested in the six cows coming home, 
and the plump chickens, and in Seth’s corn and oats, 
and in Pansy’s hollyhocks. Pansy was delighted. She 
talked without embarrassment, in her simple, artless way. 
When Mr. Whiting thought a field of rye was barley she 
clapped her hands with delight. Then she bade him hold 
a of bread in his mouth, and Patience, the lame 
chicken, hopped from her shoulder to his, and began to 


ick at the bread, just as Pansy knew it would. They 
ane together as if they had always known each other. 

As Byron mounted the hill near the Hope house the 
sun was just setting in a glorious roll of purple clouds. 
He had quite unconsciously hummed snatches of love- 
songs all the way home, and ouly as he took his seat rath- 
er late at the tea table near his friend and asked the cus- 
omy question, ‘‘ How's your foot, Harry?” did he feel 
a we such as discord makes in harmony, which 
distur his whole being like an electric shock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FORTUNES MADE AND MARRED. 


One morning it was raining. Now a rainy day in mid- 
summer is, as every one will admit, out of place. Show- 
ers are in ow ga” even if one is caught »way from home 
and drenched. That is part of a summer's adventure. 
But a deliberate all-day’s storm, interrupting the sweet 
sunshine, spoiling all the sports, compelling people to sta 
in-doors, this is a turning about of the seasons which is 
most disagreeable. So our friends of the Hope Mansion 
were a little out of sorts as they gathered around a late 
breakfast. Miss Hope announced that Mona, the Indian 
woman, had just brought eggs and butter from the farm- 
house, aud that fortune-telling was one of her strong 
points. 

“I have detained her in order that she may read your 
fortunes,” said Miss Hope. ‘‘ Remember, they will be the 
brighter the larger the fee. Among the country folk 
Mona is regarded with much reverence. If not herself 
one of the sisterhood to whom fates and fortunes are re- 
vealed, yet her grandmother, they are sure, was a witch, 
an] on stormy nights was accustomed to ride through 
the air on a broomstick, mingling her howls and shrieks 
with the wind. Sometimes she thrust her broomstick, 
in a cheerful way, down the chimneys of unhappy farmers, 
putting out their fires. And then the poor wretches 
would sit and shiver rather than venture to relight them.” 

Mona sat drying ber petticoat by the stove. Her face 
yellow, wrinkled, expressionless, her form stiff, angular, 
straight, her hands and wrists large and bony, her dress 
covered by a black cloak, her black hair by a red hood, 
the old woman presented a striking contrast to the laugh- 
ing young people who came towards her. 

As Kate approached with a silver half-dollar, Mona took 
her hand and studied it attentively. The fortune ran thus: 
“A husband—a minister. Six children; two will die in 
infancy. This lady will grow very fat. Husband die. 
Marry again. More children; trouble; but long life and 
happy old age.” 

**Dear me!” said Kate. “A most extraordinary for- 
tune, surely. For one who cares as little for marriage as 
I to have to undergo the ordeal twice! Heaven forfend!” 

Harry now came up. ‘Do you remember me, Mistress 
Mona? I boarded at your house one afternoon.” 

Mona nodded. She regarded his hand attentively. She 
looked at his face, then shook her head. ‘* Cannot read 
it,” she said. 

**Cross her palm with a silver dollar,” whispered Miss 
Hope. ‘It needs money to unlock the future.” 

llarry felt in his pocket, and poured a bandful of change 
into Mona's lap. 

Then said Mona, seeming not to notice, but with one 
hand softly covering the money: ‘** The line is first clear, 
then confused. Something troubles. It is a line from 
another hand. I don’t know whose. There is a tangle. 
There is love, a girl’s face, a runaway match—no, not a 
match at all. You are the runaway. Och, | cannot make 
it out!” she said, disgustedly. 

Harry looked very much surprised. His face was pale. 

“Give me your hand,” said Mona, pointing to Byron. 
He stepped forward in silence. 

“Cross my palm,” said the woman. 

Byron placed fifty cents in her hand. 

**More,” said she. ‘‘ Jt makes the vision clear.” 

“The did humbug!” muttered Byron, but he placed an- 
other piece beside it. 

‘* Put the hands together,” said Mona, looking at Harry. 

He obeyed, and his hand was stretched beside his friend's. 

Mona ed long and intently. Then she shook her 
head again. 

‘Strange !” she said. ‘‘There is the same tangle at 
the same place, on both hands. The lines on both meet, 
and the same girl’s face looks out from both. I see, I see. 
Under the knot, the line is stronger and darker in one 
hand. It will crusk the lighter and weaker. The dark 
line is in both hands, but it belongs to but one. It should 
be in the larger; maybe in the smaller.” 

The face of Harry was clouded with passion. ‘‘ De- 
scribe the girl,” he said. 

Mono looked doubtful. ‘‘It may be deep blue eyes, 
brown hair—” 

“That is enough,” shouted Harry, turning furiously 
upon Byron. ‘‘ What does this mean, sir? You shall give 
me an explanation. Have you been taking advantage of 
my—of anything? Have you been acting the confounded 
hypocrite?” 

Byron was also pale and angry. ‘I make no explana- 
tion to one who so far forgets himself as to shout in the 
presence of ladies. Surely you cannot be such a fool as 
to work yourself up over the nonsense of an old Indian 
squaw. It is what we deserve for toying with sacred 
things. Even in sport we should not seek to know the fu- 
ture. Come, my dear boy, I came near losing my temper, 
and you did yours. I know nothing about this nonsense 
of lines and tangles and a girl's face. 1 have been no 
—, and I have betrayed no confidences.” 

ute took her brother’s hand and led him from the 
room. They all treated him still as an invalid, and exer- 
cised a gentle authority over him. This was decidedly 
not the sort of thing: for the kitchen-maid to hear, and 
perhaps repeat to the neighbor's cook. 

Byron lingered a moment. He placed a dollar in Mona’s 
hand. 

“Tell me the truth,” he said. ‘‘ Have you seen me 
teaching Miss Wilson in the woods behind the farm- 
house?” 

The woman nodded. 
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“That isall, Thank you.” 

But Mona added: ‘ While sun shines, make hay. When 
he can walk, lessons will stop.” 

The young men avoided each other the rest of the day. 
Kate was puzzled and displeased at the events of the 
morning. Could it be, she thought, that both of these 
men were in love with that country girl, and that in some 
way the Indian woman had discovered the fact? She 
had hoped the feeling on her brother's part would be 
evanescent. Since the day when she had accidentally 
overheard his avowal, she bad watched Harry closely, 
and made up her mind that his love was not deep-seated, 
and would fade with absence. She had ceased to feel 
greatly concerned. As for Byron, Kate suddenly discov- 
ered that she was herself very fond of this sedate, serious 
man, into whose society she was now daily and intimately 
thrown. It was most unlikely, most unnatural, that he 
should care in the least for a chit of a country girl, un- 
educated, crude. Were all men, then, captivated by pretty 
faces? For of course Pansy was pretty. But it was the 
prettiness of the peasant. One could never make a prin- 
cess out of her. 

Then Kate perceived that she was jealous, and that en- 
raged her. Jealous of that—creature! Kate was too old 
to be either stupid or foolish. She was not childish. She 
had supposed Mr. Byron Whiting very much her friend, 
so tliat if she encouraged him at all— But she had not 
encouraged him, although she liked him, perhaps more 
than any of her admirers who were less reserved and 
more persistently and openly flattering in their attentions. 
Perhaps she liked him the more because he had seemed 
rather indifferent to her charms, although uniformly 
courteous and even gallant in his treatment of her. 

The next day, and for many days thereafter, the sun 
shone. Harry grew rapidly stronger, and was soon able 
to take a short-cut, by rowing across the lake, to the farm- 
house, He acquired this habit of going late in the after- 
noon, staying to tea, returning after nightfall. Often 
Pansy ran down with him to the water, jumped into the 
boat, and Jet him row her along the shore. What lovely 
nooks they paddled into! Here was a sort of cave made 
by overhanging rocks; there a clump of alders, there a 
grove of pines. Rushes and tall grasses grew near the 
swampy head of the lake, where a colony of red-winged 
blackbirds had reared their broods. The young people 
found some of their deserted nests, beautifully woven, 
and fastened to reeds. Pansy knew every inch of the 
lake from the shore side, but she had never been much in 
a boat. Farmers can't spend their time idling in row- 
boats, and neither Jim nor Seth ever thought of varying 
a life of care with anything but rest. And rest meant to 
sit on the front porch in a tipped-back chair, with a news- 
paper and a pipe. 

Posey was living a life of blissful romance. She no 
longer found her household duties dull. Hands and feet 
seemed winged, so swiftly did she go about and finish the 
morning's work. She could not keep her heart from 
bounding for very joy, nor ber lips from singing, and 
even whistling; she had not yet, I regret to say, overcome 
this last very reprehensible habit. 

After dinner came the arithmetic lesson. Contrary to 
Mona’s hint, the lessons were not discontinued when 
Harry's visits began. Sometimes Byron reached the 
**school-room,” as they called the grove where they first 
met, before his pupil. Then he would throw himself on 
the ground, in the restful attitude of mind and body 
which was to him perfect happiness. The soft rustle of 
leaves was music to his ears. He loved the occasional 
bird-note and the chirping of insects which one hears on 
a summer afternoon. Moss, ferns, the tiniest wild flower, 
the lichens on a stone, the fungi on a fallen tree—all such 
things were interesting to this man; and when through 
the trees the color of Pansy’s dress shone, and then, as she 
greeted him, her joyous face, her beautiful eyes telling 
of her pleasure in seeing him, appeared, his own heart 
beat in a strange, unwonted, pained fashion. What a dear 
little thing she was! How delightful her earnestness in 
working out her examples! How graceful her every mo- 
tion, yet how free, natural, childlike! He could not help 
calling her ‘‘ My dear,” ** Dear child,” or ‘* Dear Miss 
Wilson,” but he never used her first name. He never ap- 
peared to her in any other light than as her teacher. Not 
by so much asa gesture had he alarmed her perfect con- 
fidence in him. When the lesson, faithfully attended to, 
was over, he returned by the way he came, through the 
woods. He dreaded meeting Harry, should he go to the 
farm-house, for as yet Harry was in ignorance of the les- 
sons, and he might disapprove. 

On moonlight evenings another boat was often seen 
upon the lake, in which were Miss Hope and her remain- 
ing guests. The two boats met and hailed each other, so 
that Harry’s excursions were no secret to the others, Kate 
and Miss Hope spoke together of Harry's infatuation, and 
the latter secretly rejoiced. For she believed that in the 
soul of Pansy Wilson there lay the making of a noble 
and beautiful woman, one whom any man might be proud 
to call wife. She could not bear that this lovely flower 
should bloom unseen, uncared for, in its native rocky 
fields. She longed to see it transplanted to « more genial 
climate and soil. And she believed that if Harry Preston 
married a sweet girl for love he would be restrained and 
guided by her for his best good. 

As for Kate, she determined to take a philosophical 
view of a situation which, if it could not ‘‘ be cured, 
could be endured,” provided only that Mr. Byron Whit- 
ing remained in her boat. 

{Tro BE CONTINUED.] 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


oS following plan for the study of Holland is taken 
from the calendar of the Odd Volumes of Jersey City, 
New Jersey. The sub-topics, omitted for lack of space, 
are specially comprehensive and valuable, and should be 
obtained by any club designing to pursue the plan. Meet- 
ings are held twice a month. Corresponding secretary, 
Miss Bowen, 185 Academy Street, Jersey City. 

Oct. 21—The Making of Holland (Julius Cesar to Count Dirk L). 
The Age of Feudalism ; the Sword, the Church, and Gold. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Nov. 4.—The Charter Towns. . Philip of Burgundy, 1419-1467. 

Nov. 18.—Utrecht and Religious Conditions of Sixteenth Centary. 
The Rise of the Arts, 1430-1500. The Van Eycks and their Contempo- 
raries. 

Dee. 2.—Charles V. of Spain, 1500-1555. Erasmus, 1467-1536. Crea- 
tion of a National Art, Sixteenth Century. 

Dee, 16.—Antwerp and the Advance of Education. The Regent and 
Doelen Pictures, 1583-1666. Dutch Literature to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 

Jan. 6.—William the Silent, 1583-1584. Secular Building of the 
Netherlands. 

Jan, 20.—The Dake of Alva, 1567-1573. The Universities of Holland. 
Music of Holland. 

Feb. 3.—Holland’s Infinence in American Colonies. The Early 
Dutch Navigators, 1600-1650. The Hague. 

Feb. 17.—Arminius the Theologian, 1560-1609. Grotius the Scientist, 
1585-1645. Barneveld the Statesman, 1547-1619. 

Mar. 3.—Manurice of Nassau, 1585. Rubens and Rembrandt and 
their Disciples. David Teviers and Genre Painting of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centurics. 

Mar. 17.—Relations of England to the Netherlands. Heroes of Hol- 
land, 1650-1672. Haarlem and the Tulip Craze. 

Mar. 31.—The Struggle with France, 1672-1702. Amsterdam. 

Apr. 1.—Revolutionary and Napoleonic Period. Relations of Hol- 
land and Belgium in the Nineteenth Century. 

Apr. 28.—Modern Dutch Writers. Brussels. Delft. 

May 12.—Holland’s Place Among the Nations of To-day. Manners 
and Customs of Dutch Peasantry and Islanders. 

May 26.—Symposiam. What has Holland Done for the World? 
In Art? Tapestry and Lace Making? Music? Literature? Science? 
Agricalture? Commerce? Theology? Colonization? Museums? 
Charitable and Reformatory Work ? 

NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 

The Rainy-day Club of Washington, D.C., is as flourish- 
ing as the New York organization. Started only in the late 
spring, it has already fifty members and is growing. Mrs. 
J. D. Patten is its president and founder, her interest and 
enthusiasm being shared most cordially by every member. 
Only three officers are enrolled, including, with the presi- 
dent, the secretary, Mrs. J. H. Gordon, and treasurer, Mrs. 
A. Ferguson. A comparison between the membership 
article of the New York club's constitution and that of the 
Washington club shows a slight difference in the respec- 
tive pledges. The members of the former must pledge 
themselves without reserve to wear the rainy-day costume 
in inclement weather, which costume is further prescribed 
to be ‘‘a dress not shorter than eight inches nor longer 
than four inches from the floor, high boots, a modest plain 
hat, and suitable jacket or mackintosh.” The Washington 
club exacts that each member shall agree ‘‘ to wear a skirt 
not less than four inches nor more than six inches from 
the ground on rainy days, when called out by duty, busi- 
ness, or pleasure, on street or road, save on such occasions 
when, at her own discretion, she may consider more formal 
costume required.” The italics are not in the constitution, 
but that phrase seems an importantly modifying one. In 
point of fact neither club is radical in its intent, as the 
four-inch skirt limit testifies. That length, indeed, barely 
clears the instep, and by no means keeps a skirt from 
striking the ankles. It is sufficient, however, to mark the 
line between inconvenience and the opposite. These 
rainy-day clubs will do a great and lasting work if they 
can help, along with the bicycling, tennis, golf, and similar 
athletic clubs, to persuade women that a world of comfort 
and healthfulness lies within their reach in some modifi- 
cations of their dress; this, too, without the sacrifice of 
grace, modesty, or good effect. 


Probably in no other city is the influence of women’s 
clubs more felt than in Washington. When it is neces- 
sary that laws should be changed to secure any desired 
result, committees are appointed to go to the Capitol, call 
upon legislators, and place the matter before them. The 
list of Congressmen and Senators is read, and the different 
ladies select names of those with whom they are acquaint- 
ed, and agree to try to persuade them to vote the desired 
way on acertain bill. This was done before getting the 
** Married Woman’s Rights Bill” through to final suc- 
cess. The ladies are now using every endeavor to have 
an appropriation for kindergartens in the public schools. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs of the District of Co- 
lumbia, whose president is Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, has 
a number of ladies working with a similar committee 
from the civic centre to improve the condition of the very 
poor, and urge the building of better houses for that class. 
A stock company is being formed with the purpose to 
erect houses in the suburbs, that pure air may be enjoyed. 
Another delegation is to try to have all stores place seats 
behind the counters, that clerks may not be obliged to 
stand all day. Others will use every effort to have alley 
houses done away with and closed, or ‘‘ T” alleys thrown 
open. It is realized that the ‘‘ Mail-bag Division” of the 
goverment post-office is an unwholesome place for women 
to work in, and the clubs are now urging that Congress 
shall take some action whereby the conditions surround- 
ing those who repair the letter-pouches may be amelio- 
rated. These are only a few of theuseful enterprises con- 
ducted by the Washington clubs. 


At the recent annual convention of the State Social Sci- 
ence Federation, at Hutchinson, Kansas, Mrs. Edith Good- 
rich Hodges, president of the Shakespeare Club of Hutch- 
inson, made the welcoming address in aclever grouping of 
quotations from the Bard of Avon. Beginning, ‘‘ Friends, 
Romans, and club women, lend me your ears whilst I, 
distilled almost to jelly with the act of fear, assume a 
virtue if I have it not and bid you welcome,” the speech 
ran on for several minutes in the same ingenious fashion, 
coherent and apt, yet made up entirely of quotations. 


Club women of Dubuque, Iowa, are still felicitating 
themselves, deservedly, over the success of the late Bien- 
nial of Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in the 
pretty Iowan city at the invitation of the Dubuque La- 
dies’ Literary Association. The Biennial programme was 
a brilliant one, and was brilliantly carried out, from the 
invocation, by Mrs. J. P. Poor, of Dubuque, at the openin 
meeting, to the final chorus of ‘* America,” which end 
the convention three days later. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Mrs. B. B. Richards, president of the 
D.L.L.A., and was responded to by Mrs. Anna B. Howe, 
of Marshalltown, president of the State Federation. The 
plea of the latter shows the trend of Western club women 
to be similar to that popular in the East. ‘‘I want to see 
Towa like Massachusetts,” she said, ‘‘ where only seventeen 
towns are without public libraries.” Some of the notable 
addresses and papers of the sessions were, ‘‘ The Child’s 
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Poetic Inheritance,” by Professor Martha Foote Crow, of 
Chicago University; ** Modern Sangen wt of Education,” 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin; “Our Individual bg oot 
bility for Village Improvement,” by Mrs. Julia C. McEl- 
roy, of Newton, Iowa; “ Relation of Art to Life,” by Mrs. 
Harriet C. Towner; and a Talk by Mrs. Grace W. Trout, 
of the West Side Club, Chicago. A beautiful reception 
was given by the D. L. L. A. on one of the —— in 
honor of the Federation and its special distinguished 

uests, at which fully seven hundred women were present. 

he Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Association is a most ca- 
pable and efficient organization, with a knack of doing 
things well. ‘To honor the English Queen in her recent 
festivities it held, on June 29, a special meeting, present- 
ing a carefully prepared programme on ‘* Victorian Times.” 
Short papers on ‘‘The Queen” (her ya history), 
** Literature and Literary Lights of the Victorian Period,” 
“Social and Other Reforms in England since Victoria's 
Accession,” ‘‘ Rise and Supremacy of Science during this 
Reign,” ‘‘Statesmen and Political Events of Victoria's 
Sixty Years,” were interspersed with music, recitations, 
and the reading of the Jubilee ode and hymn. 


There is talk of a club to be raised in Greater New 
York this autumn which shall be made up entirely of 
women type-writers. 


English clubs of women are usually purely social, the 
literary study club so common in this country being con- 
spicuous by its absence. A new club, The heaven, re- 
cently started in London, has a ball-room, bicycle-room, 
and winter-garden. 


The annual meeting of the General Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution will be held in Boston next 
year. Marearet Haminton WELCH. 





db solitary woman solicitor of patents in New York 

city, and a the only one in the United States, 
is Miss Edith J. Griswold, who carries on her business in 
a room on the fifteenth floor of one of the big downtown 
office buildings. Although Miss Griswold is youthful in 
appearance, she has been in her present business for twelve 
years. After being graduated se the Normal College in 
1883, she took a special course in mathematics and patent- 
office drawing, taught mathematics for a year, and studied 
patent-soliciting. Since she started out in business for 
herself she has been very successful. Miss Griswold not 
only obtains patents for people all over the United States 
and in foreign countries, but gives opinions on patents 
and trade-marks, and in what leisure she secures is study- 
ing law, with the intention of passing the New York bar 
examination. With all her work, Miss Griswold finds 
plenty of time for exercise. She rides a wheel, is a fine 
swimmer, and practises several other branches of athletics. 


Miss Mary Knight, the young Welsh artist, who is mak- 
ing a respectable fortune for herself in London by paint- 
ing miniatures of pet cats, made her first hit in the line by 
her portrait of ‘‘Tommy,” a favorite cat of the Duchesse 
d’Alencgon, to whom it was presented by one of the Eng- 
lish princesses. Since this first success, about three years 
ago, Miss Knight has been a fad in the smart set, and has 
— cats and other pet animals for many noble dames. 

ler prices are high, but this seems no drawback. 


The large sum of money left for charitable and philan- 
thropic purposes by Madame Boucicaut, the widow of the 
founder of the Bon Marché in Paris, bas been devoted to 
no less worthy object than the new hospital for consump- 
tives which has just been opened by Professor Maurice 
Letulle, late of the hospital of St.-Antoine. All the latest 
improvements in the method of caring for patients and 
treating tuberculosis in all its forms will be practised in 
the new institution, which, with its hundred and sixty-two 
beds, will be absolutely free, except for the sixteen beds 
that, with the kindness characteristic of the heads of that 
house to those in their service, have been reserved for the 
employees of the Bon Marché. In a city like Paris, where 
one-third of the cases of adult disease are those of the re- 
a organs, such a hospital will be of priceless value. 
The buildings and furniture have cost about $650,000, and 
there is an endowment which furnishes the institution with 
about $45,000 a year for its maintenance. 


The Mohammedan women of Bosnia, who are not allow- 
ed to see a male doctor, are to be provided with women 
physicians, and the first of these, Dr. Theodora Krayewska, 
has recently been appointed. She is a Pole by birth, and 
as she is included by the terms of her appointment in the 
list of army surgeons, she is compelled to wear a uniform. 
In discharge of her duties she travels through a Jarge 
district, instructing in sanitation and enforcing compliance 
with sanitary laws. 


Mrs. D. H. Day, of Duluth, who has won a reputation as 
a markswoman, and competes with the best experts in trap- 
shooting through the Northwest, sets a worthy example to 
professional and amateur alike by refusing to shoot live 
birds. Constant practice with a gun has developed the 
muscles of her arms and chest until they have become 
those of a trained athlete. 


Only women are employed in the manufacture of rugs 
at Perugia, where the old industry, begun there in the 
sixteenth century by the nuns of the Derelitto, and aban- 
doned in 1860, when the convent was destroyed by the 
Italian soldiery, has recently been revived by Countess 
Simonetta Del Mayno, wife of General Del Mayno, aided 
, | the Italian artist, Count Lemmo Rossi-Scott. By their 
efforts one of the old looms was discovered, others made 
like it, and with the help of an old woman who had in her 
youth woven such rugs, new ones, from the patterns of 
the few still cherished in churches, palaces, and museums, 
are now being made in the old Italian city. The colors 
are said to be brilliant as well as soft, and the designs 
resemble those of Oriental carpets, 
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HOUSE GOWN OF BLACK SILK 


SUMMER GOWNS. 


( UR beautiful matrons never dressed more elegantly 

in their lives than this summer, and the illustrations 
of New York fashions drawn by our artist are sufficiently 
pleasing to suit the most exacting taste 

Fig. 1 displays a house gown of black silk net over 
black satin, always a favorite and useful combination. 
The waist is crossed front and back—the frontis in double 
folds loosely laid, the back single and tight-fitting—hand 
somely embroidered in olive-green silk and dull gold braid, 
with a pattern of sunflowers having black silk veins; the 
outer fold is finished front and back with a narrow frill 
of golden olive- green satin with narrow black stripe. 
The epaulettes, neck- band, and the upper part of the 
sleeves are also embroidered. The neck has a V-shaped 
piece both front and back, and the sleeves are of shirred 
black net, unlined. The Swiss waistband is of black satin. 
The skirt is composed of net over satin. The net has two 
rows of shirring at the waist, and is finished with two 
bands of black silk insertion, three narrow frills of golden 
olive-green satin, and a deep flounce of black silk lace. 

Fig. 2 is a house gown of shell-pink figured surah silk, 
the waist loose in front, having four bands of cream 
Breton insertion edged with black velvet. Two rows of 
shirring are between each band. The yoke and neck 
band are of cream-colored Breton lace. The yoke is un 
lined. The sleeves of pink silk are trimmed with two 
bands of black velvet. The skirt is of pink silk, cut in 
panels, and finished at the hem with a narrow frill of silk 
edged with black velvet 

Fig. 3.—This is an elegant dinner gown of bluet-blue 
figured silk gauze over bluet-blue silk. The waist of silk 
is shaped to the shoulders, and tapers to a point in front. 
Frills of silk on the waist are finished with three bands of 
blue-black velvet and lace. The sleeves a little above the 
elbow are in four, puffs, with two bands of velvet and 
narrow frills of lace. At the elbow the sleeves are draped 
with point de rose lace, and are modelled after the style 
of Louis XV. Bertha and shaped panels at the waist are 
of point de rose lace. The skirt is of figured silk gauze 
over silk, and is finished at the hem with two rows of lace 
and blue-black velvet 


A WUESTION OF GIVING. 

4 tet were talking of giving. ‘It isn’t what we give, 

so much as how we give it,” said a dear, placid-faced 
old lady. She placed her hand lovingly on the shoulder 
of the girl beside her, a girl whose leisure time was spent 
in work for those less favored in life than herself. 

‘*Oh yes,” responded the girl softly, ‘‘ cheer- 

fully.” 

‘And that means,” nodded the “ grandma” 
of the bright-faced group around her, “ not 
only money or ¢ lothes, noreven work, but every- 
thing we give up as we go along in life. There 
are many things we give because we cannot help 
it; we are not asked; life takes themaway. But 
of whatever nature the thing we give is, the rule 
of giving is the same; itis the heart and the love 
we put into it that counts more than the amount 
of the thing itself.” 

You are thinking of the ‘widow's mite,’ 
grandma?” said the youngest listener. 

‘Yes, Lelia, and of something else, too,” 
assented grandma. The dear lady stopped a 
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moment, and went on. ‘‘ The hardest thing I ever gave 
up, girls, was just a few thoughts that I was selfish 
enough to want to keep for myself. 

‘**1t was after my dear baby died,” said grandma, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘and I thought over his sweet little short life, for 
I was much alone in those days, and brooded over my 
sorrow, until at last comforting thoughts of my baby’s 
dear little ways and my tender association with him in 
those few months came to me. They comforted me so 
that I often sat for hours dreaming of him, until I thought 
I actually felt the touch of his little hands, and heard the 
sound of his little cooing voice. 

‘** And just at that time a neighbor of mine, a poor wo- 
man, but a loving, careful mother, lost her baby too, and, 
unwillingly enough, I know, I went to see her. 

** And the first thing she said to me,” said grandma, 
with an awed voice, as if she felt the mystery of it yet, 
‘‘was: ‘Ah! you have lost a baby as well as 1. Tell me 
how you feel about yours.’ And, girls, 1 couldn't speak 
one word,” said grandma, with tears in her voice. ‘* Not 
one word to the poor soul!—I, to whom such comforting 
thoughts had come. I wanted them—all for myself. 
said, they are about my baby, not about hers; they were 
given to me. Let her get her comfort for herself if she 
wants it! And, grudgingly, I began to say all the per- 
functory things one says at such times. I spoke of the 
duty of resignation, and other duties of which one talks on 
such occasions, not believing—God help us—half we say, 
nor expecting those who hear us to believe, either! : 

** And when I had finished, what the poor mother said 
was, ‘ Yes, it may be all so; but now tell me what you 
really think about it.’ : 

** And then,” said grandma, ‘‘I just had to give up! 
I broke down and cried, and told her of my baby, and of 
the loving, beautiful thoughts that had come to me about 
him. It wasa terribly hard thing to do, for I had never 
spoken of the child all those months, I had only sat and 
thought about him. It was hard, but it grew easier, for 
after that I comforted many and many a mother-heart 
with the thoughts that had been sent tome. And, strange- 
ly enough, the more I gave of my thoughts, the more the 
sweet thoughts came—thoughts of the little children that 
are so dear to Christ that He draws them closer to Him. 

‘*So now I know,” said grandma, “that when we are 


given more than is given to another, it is not for ourselves, 


only we have it. It is that we may give to him who need- 
eth! And this certainly means money or time or goods 
orwork. And it means something else. It means thoughts 
or abilities or power to speak, or anything, high or low, 
which we may use in God's service. It is not for our- 
selves alone we have it, and we cannot refuse to give it. 
Only this one thing is in our power—our way of giving, 
cheerfully or grudgingly.” 


DE TROP. 


\ ] HILE some persons are over-sensitive in their dread 

of being in the way, there are others who never 
fancy that they can be detrop. One man does not hesitate 
to make a third in what was, before he added his presence 
to it, a harmonious duet, and he is so thoroughly self-sat- 
isfied as never to suspect that the man and woman whose 
téte-d-téte he has interrupted can be at all annoyed at his 
presence. While super-sensitiveness is an unfortunate 
trait, it is well for one to have the tact that will make him 
hesitate to break in upon the solitude d deur of husband 
and wife, brother and sister, or mother and child. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SEA-WEED AND SCALLOP- 
SHELL DRSIGN. 
See illustration on page 698. 
rJ HIS subject should properly be embroid- 
l ered during a summer by the sea, where 
both shells and sea-weed could be worked 
from specimens floated up onthe sand. The 
shells selected to copy should, however, be 
of the light buff-colored ones with brown 
markings rather than the dark slate and 
purplish ones. 

The weeds are of the pink and pale purple 
varieties, which every high tide leaves in lit 
tle pinkish clots along the shore. When 
these are floated in a saucer of water. they 
show not only the most beautiful gradations 
of color, but exquisite branchings of growth 
which are quite beyond the skill of either 
designer or embroiderer to fully express. 
Enough, however, can be done both by pen- 
cil and needle to convey the impression of 
their unexpected beauty. In the working of 
the sea-weed a good deal can be done by 
running the branches with a fine needle and 
a twisted sewing silk, such as the Sisters of 
the Moravian School at Bethlehem used in 
their wonderful embroidery of a hundred 
years ago. “In doing this, however, the run- 
ning must be a mere skating over the surface 
of the linen, picking up only one thread in 
the stitches. This will hold very well, as 
the numerous crossings help tostay the work. 
No design is given for sea- weed in the doilies, 
as the small finger-bow] doilies give very lit 
tle space for design. If one wishes to do it, 
it is easy enough to introduce a little flare of 
color in three or four out of the dozen by 
placing a few branches in the centre or at 
one side of the shell border 


NEW POTATOES. 

vor at this season new potatoes appear 
ey on all the tables in the land. Few house 
keepers know that they will lose much of 
their insipid taste if a sprig of mint is added 
to the water in which they are boiled. So 
common is this custom in England that the 
thrifty housewife, in purchasing her new 
potatoes, frequently reminds her salesman to 
send home a bunch of mint with them. Not 
enough of the herb should be used to make 
the taste discernible, but just enough to give 
to the potato a flavor that it lacks. The 
uninitiated eater thereof will perceive that 
the vegetable is better than usual, although 
he may not guess why. 


FOR APPREHENSIVE SOULS. 
the premonitions and apprehensions 

which torment some sensitive natures, 
and which they find it so hard to control or 
dismiss, are a severe mental torture to those 
who feelthem. Their peculiarity is to grow 
greater instead of less at our efforts to deny 
or to forget them, And sometimes in the 
endeavor to fight off one dreadful fore 
shadowing we fall upon a worse one. They 
have, indeed, a wonderful resemblance to 
the serpent of the old story, whe sprouted 
two heads whenever one was cut off 

Hard-headed people who do not under- 
stand such mental influences have little sym- 
pathy with the nervous sufferer, and no be- 
lef, of course, in his fancies, And their 
reason and ridicule are all the harder to en- 
dure exactly because we are so sure that 
‘they do not know what they are talking 
about,” while we who suffer do know. 

Neither laughter nor logic can alter the 
fact that there are many forces of our men 
tal nature beyond reason, and far beyond ap- 
pearances. And the man or woman who 
has once found a premonition confirmed by 
an actual experience, or seen an appreben- 
sion to be a foreshadowing of a real trouble, 
you may reason with or laugh at in vain. 
Such a one will henceforth doubt the evidence 
of the outward senses rather than of the 
inner. 

The trouble of such apprehensive souls 
begins on the day when they first find one 
of their forebodings fulfilled in actual life. 
Henceforth they are the victims of their 
fears and their imaginings. And that such 
mental experiences, when unchecked and 
uncontrolled, not only make present misery, 
but often lead to insanity, we have many a 
proof every day. 

Therefore some new way must be found 
to meet these apprehensions, since we cannot 
deny that they may be true; we cannot rea- 
son them away any more than we can reason 
away a stone we fall over in the dark, and 
we cannot forget them. 

Some strong natures can control them by 
will power res, I can see that it may be 
true, and I do believe that this or that ex- 
perience may come about, but I will not let 
it intrude to spoil to-day’s work.” This is 
their position, and this is the best way to 
treat these forebodings, but it takes a very 
decided will to do it, and if you are not 
strong-willed, it will take time to get there 
—a long time. 

Again, you may be of an analytical turn, 
and be able to argue with yourself that 
since you do not know when or how this 
dreaded trouble is to arrive, it is better not 
to begin to worry about it until you are 
obliged to do so, and, moreover, that your 
very anxiety may affect other minds and 
help to precipitate the evil you fear. 

Still another way is the common-sense one 
of concluding, *‘ Well, if such a misfortune 
as that is in the air, 1 must indeed try to 
grow more strong and cheerful, and so more 
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able to meet the sorrow and help the others 
who must meet it also.” And for those 
who can form such a resolution the way 
is not hopeless and their forebodings are 
not crushing, As often as they smile under 
them they rise again, stronger and sweeter 
souls for the added experience. 

A word or two about those whose mental 
life has brought them to the dreary doctrine 
of a *‘ fate” from which there is no escape, 
and which allows no hope. Such a belief is 
crushing as well as false. We can make an 
experience either good or evil, both to our- 
selves and to others, according as we treat 
it and as we believe it to be. And we can 
determine to make it either good or evil long 
before it actually arrives, and while it is yet 
an imagination or a dreaded apprehension 
of the brain. 

“Well, if it is to be so, I will treat it in 
this way or in that. This shall be my posi- 
tion with regard to it.” Such a resolution is 
clearly possible, and it will easily be seen 
that we can thus protect ourselves against a 
feared misfortune, exactly as a soldier who 
knows he will be fired at can put on his 
armor before he goes into the fight. 

No matter how high we go, this truth is 
still the same—‘‘ We can be what we will to 
be.” 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
“OME persons have so uncontrollable a 
\) passion to express whatever they feel that 
they break with their best friends, aud make 
ruptures that can never be healed. 


The husband of a shrew becomes either 
a confirmed misanthrope or a stoical phi- 
losopher. 


Love, it is said, makes women heroines; it 
often makes men poltroons. 


Many a man’s boasted virtues are nothing 
more than outward regard for mere con- 
ventional morality, which seldom acts from 
within. 


A man seldom advertises his own good 
— if there be any probability of their 
discovery by others. 
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Mrs. Stuart bas full command of a stvle half humorous and half pathetic, and ber read- 
ers laugh and weep by turns. The dialect which she uses with rare felicity is not an ab- 
normal and hideous excrescence, as it is in many cases, but the natural vebicle of the tales 
which she writes. —Observer, N. Y. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL-~COACHES 


17 PONTRESINA. 

N the highlands of the region which the Romans called 
Rhetia, and the Germans name Graubunden, and the 
French and English the Grisons, lies the upper valley of 
the Inn, the seat of so many health and pleasure resorts 
better known by its appellation of the Engadine. Al 
though politically in Switzerland, it has a climate and 
scenery very different from ordinary Switzerland. It 
lies to the east and south, and has therefore a drier and 
clearer climate than the Oberland, while its proximity to 
Italy enables it to enjoy the dry, warm air of the south, 

tempered by the perpetual snow of the glaciers. 
The Engadine offers to the visitor both summer and 
winter resorts. Of the former the most popular in sum 
mer is Pontresina, six thousand feet above the sea-level 





and surrounded by mountains eight to twelve thousand 
feet high, which present a great variety of excursions, 
while their glaciers, though not so grand as those of Zer 
matt, have attractions which the visitor cannot resist. 
The rush of tourists to the Engadine is comparatively 
recent—beginning some thirty or thirty-five years ago— 
although St. Moritz has been famed for its mineral waters 
since the sixteenth century, and visited by Germans and 
Italians since the days of Paracelsus, after whom its chaly 
beate spring is named. But the real inventors of the En- 
gadine as a popular resort were the English: and, as usual, 
they have Anglicized the district. They have erected ho 
tels, they climb the mountains, they play lawn-tennis, and 
probably have laid out golf links. St. Moritz is the most 
crowded resort during the summer season, from the mid 
dle of June to the end of August, but the visitors at Pon 
tresina are more settled, and used, some years ago, to 
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pride themselves on being more “select” and on giving « 
faint reflex of the London season. 

The climate in summer is bracing, dry, clear, and ex- 
hilarating, and the advantages for a health holiday are 
infinite. Pontresina is popular, being close to all the most 
interesting excursions in the higher mountains. Inter 
course between the several villages is in winter necessarily 
carried on by sleighs, but in summer by diligences, and 
the arrival of these conveyances is the event of the day 

It need not be supposed that the Engadine is fre 
quented only by invalids. Its health-giving qualities first 
made it noticed, but, as usual when any beautiful spot is 
discovered, all lovers of nature and all seekers for amuse 
ment or relaxation follow. And who needs the rest and 
quiet of these Alpine heights, with cheerful, even frivo 
lous society, more than the weary statesman or the tired- 
out business man? 
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SOME NEGLECTED PLEASURES 
OF LIFE 

I’. I has come to be a general confession that 
As mericans are reckless spendthrifts 

mfort. Ina recent journey across the 

cont t | was impressed with the prodigal 
waste +— such raw materials of existence as 
light, heat, and food, the comforts of life. 
Long before sunset the porters lighted a 
blazing row of lamps, whose glare shone 
mercilessly down into one’s eyes. They 
turned on the steam heat and closed all the 
transoms, so that the temperature was that of 
New York in mid-July, while it was torture 

» put one’s feet on the floor. Meals were 
anim eeeel vociferously three times a day— 

In the diner!” If one looked for a modest 
cup of coffee with eggs and toast for break 
faust, he was presented with an elaborate menu, 
beginning with *‘ tenderloin steak” and end- 
ng with the legend, ‘‘ All meals one dollar.” 
I could not help thinking how far this wasted 
heat would have gone towards comforting 
travellers in Italy through the 
winter, how the lost light would be welcomed 
by Americans in Europe during the summer, 
when they go groping up to bed by candle- 
light, and how the rejected viands of the 
dining-car would have eased the empty stom 
ichs in the slums of New York or London. 
While we waste comforts we also overlook 
many pleasures of life 

Happily we have not yet sunk into the 

ipefied condition of the British middle 
class, though life here, among people of sim- 
ilar social rank,is generally comfortable, pro 
saic, and—joyless. Shall we not improve 
these conditions by opening our eyes to many 
every-day pleasures which are commonly 
overlooked? 

For example, the manners of speech should 
be a constant source of pleasure. But how 
they are neglected among us! During forty 
hours of travel from east to west I saw 
plenty of well-dressed, well-fed people, but 
heard hardly one agreeable voice or well- 
modulated intonation, either among railway 
officials, travelling companions, or porters 
The porters, who used to be famous for their 
gcniul deference, are now stern and conse- 
quential in speech and bearing. Involunta- 
rily I contrasted the utterance and manners 
of my countrymen with those of continental 
Europe. Itis said that in France one can buy 
anything with a smile. The grace of a 

Good-morning,” a ‘Thank you,” an “If 
as spoken and looked in France 
or Switzerland, is one of the actual charms 
of travel. These charms do not exist in 
travel at home. When we study a foreign 
language, we are careful to learn, with the 
phrase, the cadence of the phrase American 
children should be taught the music as well 
as the form of words in their own tongue. 

Closely associated with the manners of 
speech is the pleasure of talk itself. Here 
we all talk, and yet I venture to say that 
some of the most refined and simple pleasures 
of conversation have been neglected. Such 
pleasures are not found in the inconsequential 
chat to which neighbors in the country are 
treated, and from which they cannot escape, 
nor in the genuine delight of conversation 
to be found in most of our women’s clubs in 
the city Their annals are those of the 
‘essay " and the “ diseussion,” while the old 
Jobnsonian definition of a club, “an associ 
ation of good fellows,” is utterly forgotten. 
There is no surer means of distributing hap- 
piness than by the intimate exchange of a 
felicitous phrase. We love the author of a 
bright saying. But these lucky familiarities 
of expression are neither born in a crowd nor 
in solitude. A juste milieu must be provided 
for them. Perhaps it is the mission of the 
coming woman's club to arrange a genial in 
terior, an open fire, a cup of tea, comforta- 
ble chairs—conditions which be ‘get not the 

paper,” the monologue, nor mere gossip, 
but the stimulating attack and rebound of 
genuine talk. If we can gain a reputation 
for such cozy impromptus “over the tea 
cups,” our brothers and our husbands may 


some day clamor for a ‘‘ Gentlemen’s day.’ 


shivering 


you please 


The pleasure of walking is another forgot- 
ten delight. How many of us really under- 
stand what John Burroughs eloquently calls 
the “ exhilarations of the road”? ‘‘ We are 
not innocent and simple-hearted enough to 
enjoy a walk,” he says. That is perhaps 
too serious a criticism of our habit of mind. 
But certain it is that we are heedless of joys 
afoot. The perfect balance of the body as it 
is carried lightly through space produces a 
delightful sensation, while the nicely ad- 
justed mechanism of walking stimulates the 
brain. The mind, in turn, responds eagerly 
to the physical activity. Your thinker and 
your lover are tireless walkers. And then 
the sights one sees! 

Now that summer is here, let us remind 
ourselves of the pleasures of a genuine coun 
try walk. Thoreau divides the genus walk- 
er into the saunterer and the climber. Our 
America affords scope for both characters— 
the man who thinksand talks while he walks, 
the true saunterer; and the bold, solitary 
searcher after heights, the climber. 


Alas, how many Americans do not even 
know the delights of sauntering! They call 


it ‘‘summering ” to sit in the house or on the | 


piazza, chatting, writing, reading, with only 
an occasional glance at the slighted mountain 
or the forgotten woodland. They do not hear 
the voice of the pine-tree which Emerson 
translates 
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UNDER “EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 


Speak not thy speech my bhoaghs among; 
Pat off thy years, wash in the breeze; 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 


Yet many of us do know the gentle low- 
land charms of England and the” awfal 
splendors of Switzerland, but have quite 
Ke lected our own Colorado. It is true that 

olorado can hardly be called an every-day 
ne to the man of the Goallcard, but 
even her near neighbors often fail to know 
her intimately. It is in Colorado that Tho- 
reau ‘s adaptation of Jonson is felt to be true: 

** How near the good is what is wild!” Na- 
ture is still untamed and untainted by man; 
the savages have but just retired, leaving 
traces of their presence in the picturesque or 
grotesque names of mountain or spring. 

The climate is primeval—a blazing sun 
and a cold air;.sudden gusts frem the icy 
peaks, a flurry of hail or snow, with. the 
scorching heats of the trepies. The rocks do 
not lie placidly in text-book order of strata, 
but are cracked and seamed and tilted, torn 
asunder, and poised at impossible an 
One shudder of the earth would entien! 
the “ everlasting bills” into a vast avalanche 
of moving bowlders. The coloring of the 
rocks is weird and fantastic, with violent 
contrasts in shading, The. forests are the 
mystic and sombre pines; the familiar green 
of lowland meadows replaced by the 
strange cold tint of the sage-grass. The 
whole landseape sug, the colossa) unrest 
of the earth before the advent of man; it 
seems still the country of giants and masto- 
dons. One of our own poets declares that in 
Colorado he finds his most complete ideal of 
nature and the law of his own art. 

The Swiss peasants thoroughly enjo 
pleasures of walking and climbing. Lives 
the necessity for carrying crue) burdens up 
and down the mountains does not lessen 
their enthusiasm for the seenseres and the 
glacier. In my wanderings in the Bernese 
Oberland last summer I frequently came 
upon groups of boys and girls, of men and 
women, coming home at sinset from a day 
among the snows and the Alpineroses. The 
last expression of their holiday ay ee al- 
ways found an outlet in their folk-songs, 
These songs seemed prompted by no leader, 
but were apparently a spontaneous outburst | 
of feeling, in {aapired rhaps by the last rosy 
glow of the Jungfrau before she turned 
ghost in the darkness, the sombre beauty of 


the Wiesen, or the serene snowy fields of | 


the Blifirolisalp set in the green shores and 
opaline waters of Lake Thun. In the pres- 
ence of this scene 1 once heard a party of 
fifty peasant mountaineers suddenly cry out, 
in stirring chorus, 

“Nun preiset das Land wo die Alpenrosen biih’n !” 


Why is this pleasure of singing, intimately 
associated in the Old World with the life of 
the people, so strangely neglected in our own 
country? Is it because we have no genuine 
American folk-songs? But who is aa Amer- 
ican? He is today not simply an English- 
man, but also a Scotchman, an Irishman, a 
Scandinavian, a German, an Italian, a Bohe- 
mian. The songs of all these peoples have 
come with them to our shores. In time the 
songs will become domesticated among us. 

The Germans who have brouglit their 
Liederkranz and their Miéonerchor to Ameri- 
ca have proved that the singing societies are 
a source of actual social power as well as 
pleasure. 

The prevailing themes of folk-songs are 
two—'' I love my country,” and ‘I love m 
love.” Every man, high or low, must 
express himself on these two topics, patriot- 
ism and love. Alas! not every man is born 
a poet, but there are supreme moments in 
the humblest lives when the soul longs to 
speak. If be can sing, his otherwise mute 
and ineloquent nature finds a fit expression 
in this medium, 

The neglected pleasures of life, walking, 
talking, and singing, constitute ultimately 
no small part of the sum of national happi- 
ness, Can we not, by a little attention to 
these forgotten trifles, enrich and enlarge the 
conception of life in America? 

Marta Porter Brace. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


MISS RICK AS A WITNESS. 


GAIN Robert stirred apprehensively. But he held 
LX his burden still more closely. He had made up his 
mind that nothing should take her from him. He was 
telling himself that he had been a fool and a knave. But 
nothing should take Olive from him. 

‘Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“It isn’t much. Only this—has mother spoken to you 
about me? I’ve been afraid she'd go to you and tell you 
I was ill. Has she ?” 

** No,” was the answer, quickly and emphatically. 

Olive’s face lighted still more. ‘‘ Ob,” she said, softly, 
‘I’m so glad! I couldn't have borne that, anyway. I 
was so afraid she’d go to you and tell you I was pining 
away, and then you would perhaps be sorry, and come 
back to me for pity’s sake. No, I couldn’t have borne 
that anyway. I should always think you came back be- 
cause you pitied me. I'd much rather die—much rather. 
I've been thinking in these days that it’s real easy to die, 
and I was so thankful that it was easy.” 

Robert pressed the girl yet closer to him, a terrible fear 
overshadowing the consciousness of the lie he had just 
told. 

** But you are not going to die now,” he cried; “‘ you're 
going to live and be happy with me?” 

Olive kissed Robert's cheek. *‘‘ Yes,” she answered, 
‘I'm going to live and be happy with you. If I’m only 
with you I shall be happy. Oh, I'm going to live now.” 

A footfall sounded belowstairs. 

‘There's mother!” joyfully. ‘‘ Rob, you go down and 
tell mother I’m better. You tell her I don’t need thorough- 
wort and yellow dock,” smiling. 

And Robert thought his heart would break, even in his 
joy, as he saw how wan and thin she looked in spite of her 
happiness. 

Olive withdrew from her companion. 
will be so glad.” 
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‘And I shall go for the minister, too,” 
‘I shall bring him this afternoon. I'll tell 


Robert rose 
he reiterated. 
her that too.” 

‘** Yes, you may tell her that.” 

Robert bent over her, murmuring, ‘‘Oh, how I love 
you!” then he left the room, and presently Olive heard 
him speaking hurriedly to her mother, and then she heard 
her mother’s exclamation of surprise, then Robert's foot 
steps quickly going down the road, 

She raised herself higher on the bed, so that she might 
look through the window. She could see the end of the 
Red Bridge, and the shining of the Creeper below it. Very 
soon she saw Robert; he had reached the bridge, and went 
swiftly over it and out of sight. 

She sank to her pillow. She clasped her hands together 
as one sees hands clasped in the recumbent statues on old 


tombs, A smile, full of a heavenly effulgence, was on her 
face. She was saying to herself: ‘‘Dear Rob! Dearest 
Rob!” She could allow herself to say that now; for, 


after all, he had come back to her. He had loved her all 
the time. And, after many happy years as his wife, she 
could perhaps forget that he had kissed Isabel. Still, it 
was very strange that he could do that. She couldn't 
understand. It would not be possible for her to imagine 
herself able to kiss any young man save Robert. But 
perhaps men were different; they must be. 

After a few moments Mrs. Newcomb came into the 
room. She exclaimed: ‘‘Why, how much better you do 
look Olive! I guess you'll be pickin’ up right along now.” 

‘Yes, I’m going to get well. I’m going to be a help to 
Robert, not a burden.” 

She spoke proudly. 
and pulled her down to her, 
ing? Don’t cry now!” 

‘But Mrs. Newcomb’s tears would gather and fall. She 
said, brokenly, that ‘twas a dretful thing to have a daugh- 
ter married; and then no human being knew how she had 
worried about Olive!” 

So she talked on, and the girl listened, a vague smile on 
her face. 


She caught her mother’s hands 
**Oh, mother, are you cry- 
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When the elder woman ceased speaking, Olive asked if 
her clothes might be brought to her; she thought she 
would dress; and she would like a bit of toasted bread 
and a cup of tea. R 

Mrs. Newcomb joyfully assisted her. She was saying 
in her own mind meanwhile that Olive would have died 
if she hadn’t seen Robert. And the mother congratulated 
herself on what she had done. Nevertheless, there was a 
bitter drop in her gratitude—the knowledge that she had 
been obliged to go to Robert. She hoped that no one 
knew that she had done so. She wondered if Esther 
Rice had any clew to that interview. If she had—here 
the woman shuddered. She didn’t feel that she under 
stood her daughter very well, but she knew that Olive’s 
pride would deeply resent what she had done—that Rice 
girl found out everything eventually. Having come to 
this conclusion, Mrs, Newcomb stopped crying, and began 
to help Olive todress. It took a long time, for the invalid 
had become weak from lack of food and sleep, but at last 
she had on a pale pink print gown which she had made 
for what her mother called a ‘‘ dress up for afternoons” 
when the work was done. Then slowly and carefully 
she went down the steep stairs, and was established in the 
rocker in the silting-room, a shawl w rapped about her 
To Mrs. Newcomb it was as if some dearly loved guest 
had come, and she forgot that she herself liked to play 
the invalid. 

For the first time in many weeks Olive found that food 
was not as chaff in her mouth. Having eaten and drunk, 
she lay back in her chair and watched her mother tidy the 
room. Robert had said he would try to bring the min 
ister at three that afternoon. 

At ten minutes after two Esther Rice came over to bor 
row half a nutmeg, and incidentally to return two tabl 
spoonfuls of tea that she had borrowed the week before. 

Miss Rice paused in the doorway to gaze at Olive with 
uncontrolled astonishment. ‘‘I do declare !” she exclaim 
ed, “I never expected to see you downstairs, Olive, ‘cept 
‘twas in your caskit. How be ye, anyway?” 

“I’m ever so much better,” was the reply. 
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** Well, I sh’d think you was! I s'pose ‘twas the thor- 
oughwort ’n’ dock, wa'n't it? But you look ‘bout 's pin- 
diin’ ’s I ever see anybody look.” Esther's sharp little 
eyes roamed over the two women. It seemed to her that 
there was something unusual in the air. *‘ Mother thought 
she seen Robert Nawn goin’ towards the bridge to-day, 
‘n’ she thought he went jes 's if he’d been here,” she now 
remarked. 

* Yes,” said Olive, ‘‘ he was here.” 

‘Gracious me! was he? I wouldn't have him playin’ 
fast and loose, nohow "'—severely. ** L’ain’t much opinion 
of them Nawns, anyway, though they have got money. 
N’ we all know that young Nawn's been courtin’ Isabel 
Keating. Jim Larkin seen Robert—” 

‘* We've heard that story,” interrupted Olive, with some 
cignity. She felt a shiver of fear go over her lest Esther 
should relate again how Robert had been seen to kiss 
Isabel 

‘‘Oh, you have, have you? Mebby I have told it in 
here to your mother. But one thing I ‘ain't told, for I 
didn’t know it till half an hour ago, ’n’ that is that Isabel 
told Kate Ray this mornin’ that she was engaged to Robert 
Nawn, but there wa'n’t no time set for the weddin’. Kate 
Ray told Nancy Troute, ’n’ Nancy told me. You see, it 
came real straight.” 

“You can’t tell nothin’ by what you hear,” remarked 
Mrs. Newcomb, glancing fearfully at her daughter, who 
was trying to sit strong and straight in her chair 

‘‘That must be a mistake, Esther,” said Olive, in a 
clear, precise way. ‘‘ There’s been a misunderstanding. 
Isabel couldn’t have said that, for Robert and | are to be 
married this afternoon. Robert thought he should bring 
the minister about three o'clock.” 

Esther stared silently for an instant. 
ae») 

She looked out of the window, following Olive’s glance. 
She saw two men just appearing in sight on the foot-path 
of the bridge. One was Robert, dressed in his best; the 
other was Mr. Lang, who had been the minister in the 
nearest Congregational Church at Falls Village for ten 
years, and who preached every Sunday afternoon in the 
school-house of the hamlet here. They came on quickly, 
the young man looking very pale and excited, and evi- 
dently trying to listen to his companion’s words. 

Esther rose. She was thinking that she would be the 
first to tell this news. But she believed, all the same, that 
Robert had been courting Isabel Keating. She believed 
that he had kissed Isabel. It was all very interesting. 
She walked to the door; then she remembered that her 
borrowed half-nutmeg lay on the table. She returned for 
it. Before she reached the door again it was opened, 
and Mr. Lang came in, with his jovial wedding manner 
in use 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Newcomb; good-morning, Miss 
Rice,” shaking hands; “‘and how is Miss Olive to-day? I 
must call her Miss Olive while I may—ha! ha! You're 
looking finely, Olive—and that’s the way a bride should 
look.” 

He held the girl’s hand a moment in both his own in a 
fatherly way, looking down at her, and thinking be had 
never seen a lovelier face, nor one with more truth and 
sweetness in it. And, strangely, his heart ached at the 
sight of it 

He turned. ‘Don’t go, Miss Rice; stay and be a wit- 
[ ask it as a favor.” 

So Miss Rice staid and saw the ceremony performed 
and stepped up and congratulated the bride and groom, 
and then hurried away home to leave her nutmeg, tell the 
news there, and then start on a trip through the neigh- 
borhood 

She did not quite dare to go in at the gate of the Keat- 
ing place to disseminate her information, but she walked 
more slowl; along the road in that vicinity, and considered 
it the best of good luck when she saw Isabel come saun- 
tering down the driveway as if she had started for a 
walk. The girl nodded a careless greeting, and was about 
to go on, when Miss Rice hastened to say, in a jocular 
manner 

‘* You're too late for the wedding, Isabel.” 

Isabel paused just in advance of her companion. She 
half turned, and put her question over her shoulder— 
‘What wedding?” 

Esther rolled her morsel under her tongue. She dilated 
with her knowledge. ‘‘ Guess!” she responded. 

Isabel wheeled around. ‘‘What do you mean ?” she 
asked. ‘ You look as if you were stuffed and running 
over with something.” 

Esther resented the words and the manner, but she did 
not mean to show her resentment. ‘ You jest give a 
guess,” she responded. 

Isabel raised her shoulder in her irritation; but she was 
too curious to walk away without any more words. ‘Oh, 
well, then, | guess that Martin Lecky has married his 
third wife.” 

Esther laughed. She was feeling that she had never 
had so good a piece of news to tell. She hated to part 
with it, and yet she was in a hurry to do so. “You're 
miles away,” she returned—‘‘ jest miles. It’s a young 
man, and he ‘ain't never been married before. Now do 
you know? You're real well acquainted with him.” 

Miss Rice chuckled in her satisfaction. 

Isabel's figure straightened slightly, and she lifted her 
head as if to confront an enemy. What could make 
Esther Rice look like that? Could it be— But no, that 
was impossible. 

** You'll have to tell me if you want me to know,” she 
answered, coldly. 

**I was one of the witnesses,” remarked Esther. ‘‘ Mr. 
Lang he asked me to stay. I guess ‘twas real sudden.” 
Miss Rice gathered herself together. Sbe saw that her 
companion would not wait an instant longer. 


** You don’t say 


ness; 


CHAPTER XIV 
HER HERE 


“BRING 

‘* Yes,” went on Esther, ‘‘ Robert Nawn and Olive New- 
comb were married about twenty minutes ago. I was the 
first one that called her Mrs. Nawn. Id’ know ’'s I env 
anybody that’s got into that Nawn family; though I f 
know but Robert's a good enough fellow himself.’ 

While she spoke, Esther's eyes never left Isabel's face. 
She saw the features become strained, and a gray hue 
overspread them. She was watching for the girl to top- 
ple over in a faint, but she stood erect and strong. 

It was but the briefest time before Isabel said, steadily, 
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‘* Yes, it must have been very sudden indeed, for I saw 
Robert last night, and he did not mention that the day 
was set.” 

Esther stared disappointedly. She loved melodrama, 
and she had had very little of it in her life. ‘* Yes,” she 
responded, “I s'pose "twas jest as sudden 's it could be; 
though Pw know they were goin’ to be married last 
June. »bert’s been dretfully in love with Olive ever 
since she come back from her gran’father’s to the Falls 
Village.” 

She delivered this last shot straight between the girl's 
eyes, and watched to see the ball hit. She was disap- 

inted, however. Isabel said that she was in a great 

urry,and couldn’t stop any longer. She opened her 
— and walked quickly down the road, so that Miss 
ice was obliged to go on. 

As soon as she was around the corner and out of sight 
Isabel paused. She looked about her, as if seeking an 
escape from something. She climbed a fence into a field, 
and went across it at the same pace. She was making for 
her home, but she did not dare to go back by the bigh- 
way, lest she might meet some one; and if she met some 
one she might scream out, like an animal whom the sight 
of a human being infuriates. 

It seemed to take Isabel but a moment to reach the 
back door of her own home. The housekeeper was sit- 
ting in the doorway shelling beans. She rose quickly, 


beans and pods dropping to the ground. 
“Oh,” she cried, ** what’s happened? Are you hurt, 
Isabel?” 


The girl turned like a wild-cat towards the woman. 

“Hurt!” she repeated. ‘ No, I'm not hurt in the least; 
why should I be?” She stepped on the bean-pods, which 
crunched beneath her feet. She went through the rear 
hall and up to her own room. But at the head of the 
stairs she paused to call back: ‘‘ Have something good 
for supper, Mrs. Gill; I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 

She laughed as she shut her Tose and turned the key 
in it. She flung ber hat and parasol on the bed. She 
walked to the window and looked out; then she walked 
back to the door and tried it to find that it was locked. 
Having done this, she stood in the middle of the room. 
She had an impulse to put out her hand and grasp a 
chair back, but she would not do so. Her face was col- 
orless and set. After a while she opened her lips and 
said, 

**So Robert could do a thing like that!” 

But she said nothing more. She sat down and cow- 
ered forward as if she were an old woman cowering over 
a fire. The room was full of sunshine, and Isabel's figure 
was prominent, as if cut out and projected into a glare of 
light. 

In the little Newcomb cottage Robert and his wife were 
sitting in silence. hey were on the shabby old lounge, 
and Olive’s head was upon Robert's shoulder, he held her 
hand fast. In the kitchen they heard Mrs. Newcomb as 
she walked about getting supper. 

The two had hardly spoken since they had been left 
alone. Robert was thinking —thinking; but Olive was 
blissfully resting. It had all come out riglit. after all, 
and perhaps she would sometime forget the agony of the 
last two months, when she had lain on the bed upstairs, 
or had tried to sit with her mother in the kitchen. This 
loving had seemed a dreadful thing to her. She had 
longed to be able to stop loving. But now there was no 
need to keep up that battle any longer. She was leaniag 
against Robert; he had come back to her. 

The young man rested his cheek on the girl’s head; he 
kissed her hair, then put his cheek down on her head 
again. ‘I must go and tell father,” he said at last. 

He spoke reluctantly. She raised her head directly. 
She looked weary, but happy. Even the mention of old 
Mr. Nawn did not cloud her face. 

“Yes,” she answered, “you ought to go. 
him hear it from any one else.” 

** Esther Rice, for instance,” with a laugh. 

She laughed too. Then she urged him to go. She de- 
clared that she shouldn’t take-a long breath until he had 
told his father. At last Robert rose. He was thinking of 
some one else who had not been told. But he could not 
see her. No, that would be impossible. Yes, he had been 
a knave and a fool. He believed that there were few men 
who could be both. But he was both. However, he 
wasn't going to think of that fact. He was going to be 
happy. He had risen, and was now looking down at 
Olive, whose face was upturned towards him. He felt, 
with a thrill of unspeakable joy, that it was no matter 
what he had done, since now Olive belonged to him. She 
was his. He stooped and lifted her quickly in his arms, 
holding her fast, whispering words of love which could 
not express much, being simply words. 

She clung to him, then pushed him away. 
in her eyes; her lips trembled. ‘‘Go to your father,” she 
said. ‘’Go—but come back quickly. Ob, 1 hope he won't 
be very angry! Do you think he will, Rob? Do you 
think he will?” 

So Robert went from the jiitle house, and Olive leaned 
forward that she might watch him again as be began to 
cross the bridge. Then she sank back on the lounge and 
closed her eyes. She was praying that she might be a 
good wife, and make her husband happy. Presently she 
fell asleep, being happily tired and ready for rest. 

And Robert hastened until he came within sight of the 
brown old house. The poplars at the end of the back L 
looked melancholy and forbidding. The young man’s 
steps began to lag. He paused to lean on the wall that 
ran between the orchard and the yard. The sun was 
westering, and shone full in his face. He pulled his het 
down over his eyes. He was looking keenly about the 

ard and at the open windows, hoping and dreading to see 

is father. He hated to be afraid of his father, and yet 
he was afraid. He wished he had asked the minister to 
come over and give the information. 

But what was the use of delaying? The thing must be 
done. And perhaps the old man wouldn't care, after all. 
He wouldn't tell his son whom he wished him to marry. 

Robert put a hand on top of the wall and jumped over, 

oing through the scraggy uncut grass towards the rear 

oor. Before he was half across the yard his father came 
out of that door and sat down in the flag-bottomed arm- 
chair that stood ready for him. He had his pipe in his 
hand, and be pulled out from a pocket a package of to- 
bacco. He had just opened this package when he saw his 
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son. 
“Hullo, Bob, why ain’t you at work? Factory’s run- 
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ning, ain’t it? Thought I heard the whistle.” The bright 
old eyes took in the young man’sattire. ‘‘ What are you 
dressed up so for? I didn’t know when you came home 
to put on your toggery. Picnic anywhere?” 

r. Nawn began to fill his pipe slowly, watching his 
son as he did so. 

“ There's no picnic that I know of,” was the answer. 

Robert was longing to say, boldly, ‘‘ I’ve just been mar- 
ried to Olive Newcomb,” but he delayed, inwardly curs- 
ing himself for a coward. 

r. Nawn leaned back in his chair and contemplated 
the tall fellow standing before him. “ You look queer,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ Have you jilted somebody, or has some- 
body jilted you? At your age of course it’s something 
to ie with a woman. Who was that fellow who, when 
anything happened to a man, instead of inquiring what's 
the matier, always asked, ‘Who is she?’ ell, 1 s’pose 
you'll tell me when you get ready. I'm sorry you lost so 
many hours’ work.” 

Robert put his hands in his coat pockets and shut them 
there. ‘‘ Father,” he said, ‘‘I've married Olive. We 
were married at three o’clock this afternoon. I’ve come 
to tell you.” 

Mr. Nawn had lighted a match. He now held it over 
his pipe; but he did not put the stem in his mouth. He 
was looking at Robert and smiling. He kept silence so 
long that the young man found it difficult not to writhe 
in his impatience. Finally the old man said, dryly, 

‘I s’pose you don’t expect to marry Isabel too?—that 
is, not at present?” 

Then he lighted another match, his first one having by 
this time burned out; and now he kindled the tobacco in 
his pipe and took a few puffs at it. 

Robert, hearing those words, struck one hand violently 
against the house. He must make some swift movement, 
and he dared not say what came to him to say. He gazed 
at the man before him, his eyes burning and strained. 
He wondered how his father could think of such exas 
perating things to say. And why wasn’t he like other 
men? 

But the next instant the young man lowered his eyes, 
and said, sullenly, that it was insulting to talk to him 
like that. 

“ Perhaps ‘tis,” returned the other; ‘‘ but I do hate to 
see a young fellow shilly-shallying round as you've been. 
What does Isabel say to it all?” 

** She doesn’t know it yet.” 

Mr. Nawn shut his teeth hard down on his pipe-stem. 
He stretched out his legs and contemplated them careful- 
ly before he spoke. 

‘*] never thought I was very strict in my notions of 
things,” he said. ‘* I’ve always done about what I want- 
ed to do, without any trashy questions as to whether a 
thing was right or not; but, i swear, you surprise me, 
Bob, in your dealings with those girls! They both adore 
you, eh?” Robert did not eH He stood there and 
ground his teeth in silence. ‘* Both adore you, eh?” re- 
peated the old man. 

**I don’t know,” morosely. 

“Very likely they do. Girls are just the fools to be 
taken with your straight nose, and your cupid upper lip, 
and your handsome eyes. Ha! ha! Women are fools, 
and so are men. You start out in married life under 
good sail, don’t you? I'll bet a dollar against a cent that 
you'll hear from Isabel. She’s no milk-and-water speci- 
men. But then the devil only knows what she can do 
about it. Where are you and Olive going to live?” 

This question was put with a sudden directness that 
was like a blow in the face to Robert. But the young 
man managed to reply, with tolerable calmness, ‘‘ You 
asked us to live here.” 

‘*So I did; that was some time ago; Olive was well 
then. I don’t want any feeble women here. If you bring 
a wife home, I must turn off old Barlow. I'm not going 
to have a lot of useless creatures hanging about. I can’t 
afford it.” 

**T think Olive will get well.” 

“Oh, you do? If she does, she may come. 
you'd let that place you bargained for.’ 

“ Yes,” answered Robert, ‘‘ I’ve found a tenant.” 

‘So you can’t go there, anyway. You let it when you 
thought you might take Isabel, after all. By George, 
Bob, I'm proud of yout” 

Robert writhed again. He wished to walk away, but 
he must wait until he had learned whether he could bring 
his wife there. He wished also to break out into fierce 
words, but his behavior of late had not been such that he 
dared to indulge himself in that way. Besides, underly- 
ing everything in his interviews with his father was the 
fear that he might be cut off from his inheritance. There- 
fore he stood there and writhed. 

** Yes, 1 knew you'd found a tenant,” continued the old 
man. ‘That's the only sensible thing you've done lately. 
I knew all about it, and I knew about your philandering 
after Isabel. 1 know what you're doing. How many 
days’ work have you lost in the shop?” 

“Only one, except when the engine gave out.” Then 
he asked, quickly, *‘ Shall we come here to live? Say yes 
or no.” 

Mr. Nawn took his pipe from his mouth. 
gets well enough to work, yes; if not, no.” 

“* All right; now I understand you. I'll tell her.” 

The young man turned away, but his father said: 
“Stop a minute. What's your hurry?” 

Robert paused; he did not look at his companion; he 
gazed off towards the line of pines on the hills beyond 
the Creeper. 

“You know, if you'd taken Isabel you'd have got a lit- 
tle bunch of money.” 

Mr. Nawn had resumed his smoking. What did he 
mean by talking like this? Hadn't he approved of Olive 
after he had seen her? 

These questions were in Robert’s mind as he stood there 
gazing at the pines. And another question was there too 
—should he outlive his father? This query came now 
with so much distinctness that it startled him. If he 
should outlive him, he, Robert, would be a free man. 

Mr. Nawn was looking at his son, and as he looked his 
hard face — somewhat. With a quicker movement 
than was usual with him, he removed his pipe from his 
mouth, tapped the bow] on the edge of his chair, and then 
thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘That Newcomb girl is a good girl,” be said, the jeer- 
ing tone all drop from his voice; ‘‘ yes, she’s a good 
girl. I hope you'll treat her well, Bob.” 
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The young man flung around towards his father, his 
face reddening. ‘‘ ‘Treat her well!” he cried out, angrily; 
‘*why, [ love her!” 

““I s’pose so; but you must confess that you haven't 
begun remarkably fine. Now go back to her; bring her 
here when she’s able to do the work.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





\ OLF is now in the full tide of its season at the various 
summer resorts. It is a game which has come to 
have two entirely distinct phases. One of these, the first 
established in this country, and the one which gives rank 
and stability to the sport, is what may be termed ‘‘club 
golf.” This is the form of the game which exhibits the 
greatest skill, producing competitors for the championship 
tournaments, It goes on all the year round, whenever the 
ground is in possible playing condition, and is seen on the 
largest scale at the prominent clubs in or near the chief 
cities. Its dullest season is the present one, when a ma- 
jority of the members of such organizations are away for 
the summer at the sea-shore or in the mountains. here 
they help to produce the other phase of the game, which 
consists of the playing at the ‘‘ summer links,” if such they 
may be called. There is now scarcely a single resort of 
any prominence (perhaps it would be safe to say not one) 
which does not sess a golf course for the use of its 
guests. Some of these links are rather crude, and bear 
the traces of an amateur’s designing, but many are really 
excellent, comparing favorably with those at the regular 
golf clubs. All are available, at any rate, for the pur- 
poses of informal play, and this summer the game far 
outranks other sports everywhere as a pastime for men, 
women, and children of all ages. The majority of the 
summer players are beginners with little or no experience, 
but they are valuable recruits to the game, for they are 
aroused to such enthusiasm by two or three months’ prac- 
tice that they frequently organize permanent clubs upon 
returning to their respective homes in the fall. Usually 
there are to be found at each summer links a few persons 
who are good players from some well-known club. They 
serve as instructors, or at least as models, for the novices, 
and it is strange if they do not succeed, before the end of 
the season, in leavening up the lump of unskilled golf into 
something very close to club form. 

So popular has golf grown that it has actually caused 
bicycling to suffer a little in many places. Wheels are 
used, to be sure, but not so much for the purpose of tak- 
ing long trips.as for a means of getting to and from the 

olf course, which is often a mile or two from the hotel. 

lowever, there is no need for cycling enthusiasts to worry. 
Theirs is, after all, the sport of the people par excellence, 
and can be enjoyed in hundreds of places where golf 
would be impracticable, and by thousands of persons who 
cannot spare the time or money for golf. 


It is universally conceded that driving is almost always 
the weakest part of a woman's golf, and in view Of this it 
is interesting to notice the general improvement in that re- 
gard since the game was first introduced here. Two or 
three years ago a good average drive for a woman was 
from 70 to 80 yards. Few did much better than this, and 
the majority could scarcely equal it. Now the average 
drive among women who are considered good players is 
at least 100 yards, and from that to 1100r 115. These are 
by no means extreme figures; for they are often surpassed 
by the first-rank tournament players. A 100-yard drive is 
nothing extraordinary for the average woman who plays 
regularly at a golf club. Of course it would be rather be- 
yond the powers of most of the ‘‘ summer-links” novices, 
but we are referring now to those who keep up the sport 
at all seasons. Among the well-known women golfers of 
the country the longest drivers are Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the 
champion; Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Miss Marie Harrison, 
Miss Anna Sands, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., and Miss 
N.C. Sargent. All of these players have equalled 120 or 
125 yards, and, though I have no exact record of it, I think 
some of them have driven farther than that on a few 
occasions. 

A driving competition which was held last spring, in 
connection with the tournament for the women’s golf 
championship of Great Britain and Ireland, afforded a 
good basis for comparisons between the driving skill of 
women golfers on both sides of the Atlantic. This com- 
petition was won by a Miss Jarvis, whose best two drives 
out of three were respectively 133 yards 1 foot 3 inches, 
and 125 yards 2 feet 4 inches. he best single drive 
made in the contest was a little over 134 yards. 

The length of a drive in such competitions is always 
measured from the place where the ball is teed to the ex- 
treme limit of its roll. If the drive has been well lofted, 
the “carry” or flight of the ball will be far, and will 
measure almost the entire drive, because the ball drops 
nearly ‘‘dead” froma great height. If the drive has been 
low, however, the flight is comparatively short, and the 
swift roll along the turf counts on many extra yards. 
High driving is much the better style, in general, as it ac- 
customs the player to clearing bunkers and various haz- 
ards, but if the idea is carried too far, and the ball is 
“skied,” a great deal of power is wasted. 


After all that has been said upon the subject of bicycle 
saddles, there is still a large number of women who ride 
in exceedingly awkward and uncomfortable positions, ap- 
parently without realizing it, or at least without being able 
to remedy matters. Much criticism having been brought 
to bear upon the women who rode with their saddles too 
low, so that their knee motion was both tiring and exceed- 
ingly ungraceful, many of them have now gone over to 
the other extreme, and have had their saddles placed so 
high that they are obliged to rock from side to side in 
their seats in order to follow the pedals completely around. 
If anything could be more suggestive of wearisome effort, 
and cause a woman to look as if—as is actually the case— 
she were working her way under a great handicap, it has 
yet to be observed. Strangely enough, those who make 
this mistake do not seem to know what it is that is tiring 
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them. They look with superior pity at the women who 
are riding too low, and quite fail to comprehend that they 
themselves are erring even more strongly in the opposite 
direction. 

While on the subject of bicycles, I should like to give 
one more warning aguinst careless coasting. In a moun- 
tainous country, where the temptations to let the wheel 
run down hill of its own momentum are presented to one 
everywhere, the rider is in great danger unless she uses 
the utmost caution. It is never safe, under any circum- 
stances, to coast down a bill unless you can see that the 
bottom runs off into a level, straight road, with no abrupt 
turn. Many a fatal fall has been caused bythe rider's 
coming upon a sharp curve at the foot of a steep hill 
down which he had been coasting. Another point to 
make sure of is that the road is smooth and free from ruts 
or stones. This you can never tell unless you have 

reviously been over that stretch and know its character. 
f you are riding with any one who is familiar with the 
country, it is better to let him go ahead, and your own 
manner of riding can be governed by his. 
Apenia K. BRAINERD. 


HEARTSEASE. 


EART’S ease! 

What sweeter hansel could I give to thee, 
Oh dearest one, from heart to heart, 
For days of hope, and days of pain, 
For scorching sun and sudden rain; 
For weary days of jar and fret, 
And vain regret; 
What sweeter hansel could I give to thee, 
Oh dearest one, from heart to heart, 
Than this—than these? 

Fiorence Evetyn Pratt. 


JAPANESE TEXTILES. 
BROCADES AND CRAPES. 


a mulberry grows in nearly every part of Japan, 
and even little children early learn to tend and rear 
the plump white shining worms that spin the valued 
thread. The silk district of Josho, northwest of Tokyo, 
and that of Nishijiu, the western suburb of Kyoto, are the 
great centres of manufacture. Joshoand Nishijiu fabrics 
rival each other, and a Japanese silk merchant can finger 
one’s silk or crape gown and immediately tell its place of 
manufacture. 

The presence of the two courts brought all of art and 
luxury to Kyoto in the old days, and beyond the palace 
walls there gathered the large colony of silk weavers, 
reelers, dyers, and embroiderers, whose descendants are 
still casting the shuttle, twisting gold threads, and making 
their needle pictures. 

The brocade-weavers form a separate guild, outranking 
the crape-weavers, and standing first of manufacturers. 
Many things prove the esteem in which brocade was held 
in the old days, and there is the common saying, ‘‘ He 
wears rags, but his heart is brocade.” Brocade made 
the ceremonial dress of ruler, noble, and priest; it draped 
the throne, was laid upon altars, and when the young Em- 
peror unfurled the sacred brocade banner, ped set up his 
brocade tent in open camp, every loyal warrior responded. 
A roll of brocade was the favorite gift of Emperor and 
Shogun, and robes made of such fabrics are treasured in 
the noble families from generation to generation. The 
stores of such ceremonial dresses owned by Japanese 
nobles are amazing, and the Marquis Macda, descendant of 
the princes of Kaga, is one who preserves a godown full 
of the superb historic robes of his ancestors. And such 
fabrics as those are! Not the thin, flat, paper-threaded, 
characterless stuffs which reach the foreign markets under 
the name of Japanese brocades; but these old stuffs, the 
yesso nishiki, are as thick as leather, soft as crape, their 
surfaces gleaming with imprisoned and woven sunshine, 
and the reverse side a thick tangle of long loose warp 
threads, which were not cut away in any economical fash- 
ion, but left there to make the flossy and shaggy under 
side all a mat and mosaic of the richest color. A piece of 
good old yesso nishiki is the rarest find in a curio-shop or 
peddler’s pack, and its value has risen enormously in a 
few years. A few pieces in the regular conventional pat- 
tern of the five-clawed dragon in the clouds have been 
made recently for rivalry in home or foreign exhibitions, 
and ranged in price from $80 to $130 for the single obi 
strip, four and a half yards in length. The adoption of 
foreign dress and the craze for foreign goods and designs 
among the upper-class Japanese women unfortunately 
leave no market at home for these splendid fabrics of 
the band-loom. 

The brocade-weaver to the court was also the milliner 
and dressmaker, and Kobayashi, whose father and many 
ancestors wove all the robes, hangings, and silken cover- 
ings used in the Emperor's palace, has albums of brocade 
scraps, which are so many leaves of history and illumi- 
nated records of art progress. Steam and machinery are 
fast supplanting the old processes, and even in Nishijiu 
their puff, whir, and clatter drown the slow droning 
noises of the weavers treading the old loom and casting 
the shuttle, and the chanting of the ‘‘draw-boy ” on top 
as he lifts the alternating handfuls of threads which make 
the pattern. 

The crape guild of Kyoto is as large and commercially 
as important as the brocade guild, and Kyoto crapes and 
its painted crapes are held in first esteem all over the em- 
pire. The Chinese, of course, invented the ingenious 
twisting and tightening of threads by which the crape 
surface is produced. While they stopped with their one 
tightly woven Canton crape, with its heavy cross-threads, 
the Japanese have produced a half-dozen kinds of cockle 
and wrinkle and wave, and every crinkly, rippling surface 
that loom and caldron can by any possibility bring about. 

All Japanese crape is woven in taus, or lengths of sixty 
Japanese shaku, two and a half shaku being equivalent to 
an English yard. Thirteen inches and twenty-six inches 
were the regular widths formerly made, but the demands 
of the foreign trade have set many other measures. On 
the loom crape is a thin, sleazy, lustrous fabric, hardly 
thicker than the gauze on which kakemono and fan 
mounts are painted. It has such an even glossy surface 
that one cannot discover the smoother warp and the 
twisted woof, nor the alternately tight and loose threads, 
which are other secrets in crape’s peculiar surface. From 
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the loom the web of crape is plunged into a vat of boil- 
ing water for a few minutes, and it is this bath which 
shrinks the threads and gives the fabric its wrinkles and 
cockles and its dull, lustreless surface. When dried the 
crape is thrown in heaps, each tau of mussed yellowish 
stuff tied in a great skein or hank, and looking like so 
much unbleached and unlaundered muslin. Crape bas 
always to be dyed in the piece, and stretched to width 
and smoothness with innumerable strips of bowed bam- 
boo braced across its width. 

Crapes shrink from a third to a half in width and a 
tenth in length in the hot bath, and when finished the tau 
may measure from seventeen to twenty or twenty - six 
yards in length. Weight, and not measure, determines 
the value of the piece of crape; and the merchant takes 
the scales instead of the yardstick to determine the price 
of one’s future gown. Thus there are crapes of the same 
length at seven dollars a piece and crapes at thirty dollars 
a piece; crapes retailed at thirty and forty cents a yard, 
and crapes of the same width at two and three dollars a 

ard, 

. First of all crapes is the soft, thick, and heavily ribbed 
kabe habutai, which wus used for ceremonial gowns, and 
a roll of it often given as an imperial present, It is the 
most expensive of Japanese crapes, has heavier threads 
and Jarger cockles than other weaves, and is so thick and 
soft that it hardly crexses or wrinkles in wearing, even 
in that damp climate. Of the plain common crape or 
chirimeu the qualities are countless, the weight and the 
fineness of weaving controlling its price. The Zhiso crape 
comes chiefly from Josho, and might well be called re- 
poussé from the many bubbles and strange convexities 
of its surface. Kinu chirimeu, or literally crinkled silk, 
is wrinkled only lengthwise, with the finest lines and ridg- 
ings, and, retaining more Justre than any of the other 
crapes, is one of the most exquisite fabrics made in Kyoto. 
Kinu chirimeu \oses half of its width but nothing of its 
length in the hot bath, and a taw of the very fine, firmly 
woven fabric a yard wide ranges in price from eighteen 
to thirty dollars for the piece of twenty-six yards. Aauoko 
chirimeu is plain crape dotted over with little warty pro- 
jections of a different color from the ground-work, and is 
chiefly used for neck folds, or bits of it tied with gold 
thread are twisted in the elaborate coiffures of young 
girls. To produce this peculiar surface a strip of plain 
chirimeu is taken, and at regular intervals bits of the fab- 
ric are punched up from underneath by a pointed wood 
en stick and wrapped around with waxed thread. When 
the whole strip is tied over with these cones of knots it is 
dipped in dye. After drying, the wax threads are un- 
wrapped, and the colored surface is dotted with warty 
spots of white where the wax thread protected the ma- 
terial from the dye. In the same way a dyed thread is 
wrapped around bits of crape, and by dipping in hot wa 
ter their color is given to the parts which they cover, and 
the rest remain white. 

Even more elaborate and tedious is the process of mak- 
ing the painted crapes, which are a specialty of Kyoto, and 
in this day of mechanical invention and the rapid adop- 
tion of so many foreign machines and methods one is 
amazed to find such primitive means employed. At 
Nishimura’s great silk store the whole process was once 
shown us, and three men were occupied for over an hour 
in painting a design in three colors on a half-yard square 
of crape. The bit of crape was first wrung out in water, 
and pasted down on a flat board with rice. The outline 
of the principal design was rapidly sketched in with in- 
digo. ‘These outlines were touched, or drawn over with a 
continuous thread of starch, which was drawn from a glu- 
tinous ball held deftly on the point of a stick, while the 
designer turned and tilted the square of crape so as to re- 
ceive the thread of starch. This starch, the resist or mor- 
dant of our dyers, is to prevent the colors from running 
or spreading, and preserves the sharp outlines. After 
each color was applied and carefully dried in the heat 
of a glowing brazier of charcoal, the crape was washed 
out and dried, another starch line drawn, and the process 
again repeated. When a whole tau of crape is to be 
painted, much of the design is stencilled through per- 
forated card-board, if it is one that repeats itself, and the 
tau is sewed together at the ends and made to revolve 
horizontally by means of two cylinders. It passes before 
a row of seated workmen, each of whom applies a single 
color or the starch resist, and slips it to the next. 

Nishimura unrolls his choicest pieces and heaps them 
high upon the mats—crapes repeating hazy rainbows on 
misty skies, flights of birds, shadows of trees and rushes; 
rippling water, flying foam, and driving rain; branches of 
pines and blossoming trees; fishes, fruits, clouds, and 
flowers; covered with comical figures and animals, and 
set with such geometric and kaleidoscopic arrangements 
of vivid color as only « Japanese brush can give. These 
painted crapes make the holiday dresses and obis of the 
children, and on Kyoto féte days streets and temple grounds 
gleam with thousands of such tiny kimonos, with no ex- 
quisite or fantastic bit of crape at all like any other. 

In Nishijiu and Josho both are woven the yama mai, 
or pongee, made from the thread of the wild silk-worm, 
which, feeding upon oak leaves, produces a much coarser 
and stronger thread than the mulberry-fed worms. In 
Kyoto there has lately been started the manufacture of 
silk rugs and carpets, a luxurious floor covering that has 
the bloom and lustre of old prayer-rugs at the start, and 
the rugs are woven in any design or colors one may 
choose, at the rate of fifty cents a square foot. In Kyoto, 
too, there has long been made a silk tapestry which is 
Chinese in origin, and adheres to the most conventional 
and classic designs. The art was almost lost a few years 
ago, when the government established an industrial school 
for girls, and brought the venerable tapestry-weaver to 
teach a class of the most promising pupils. It is woven 
on horizontal frames, and the design, sketched on the 
white warp threads, or on a paper laid under the warp, is 
woven in with bobbins, and the woof pressed down with 
a small comb. Each piece of the design and separate 
color is woven by itself, and connected by occasional 
cross-threads, or brides, as in lace. . This Kyoto tapestry is 
made in large pieces for curtains, and in squares for 
cushion covers and fukusa. The elaborateness of the 
design and the quantity of gold thread used order the 

rices; but this tapestry is not dear when one considers 
ts superior beauty and matetials employed as compared 
with the woolly, dust-inviting, and moth-succumbing pro- 
ducts of the Gobelins and Beauvais, 
Euiza RunaMan Scrpmore. 
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VIEW OF PARIS GOWN ON FRONT 


GRAY FOULARD COSTUME 
See illustration on front page 


\ BECOMING shade of dove is growing more 
i fashionable every week, aud the newest 
gowns are made of it, One particularly smart costume of 
gray foulard, from la maison Weille, has the skirt elabo 
rately trimmed with small flounces. The waist is covered 
with white lace, but there is a yoke-piece of foulard edged 
with lace. Waist and collar are of yellow taffeta . 

A charmingly artistic hat of white straw is trimmed with 
white tulle which crosses over and uuder the brim. The 
crown, which has a band of black velvet, is covered with 
white tulle, aud under the brim at the left side are bunch 
es of the tulle and green leaves. At the left side of the 
crown is a bunch of black and white ostrich tips 


gray 
some of 


THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL, 


N selecting a school the result sought for is not only 

excellent educational advantages, though these are un 
doubtedly important. Nor should we chiefly dwell on 
the latest methods in teaching, the variety of appliances, 
the healthful environment, and the admirable apparatus 
which the school may possess. None of these particulars 
are to be forgotten or overlooked; but we must remem 
ber that what a school does for its pupils is not primarily 
to give them information, but rather to aid them in form- 
ing character. And after this it is to establish them in a 
group or a social order where they may make and keep 
friends of the best kind—friends whose society will be 
elevating, and whose influence over them will be enduring 

Always choose for your son or your daughter a school 
in whieh he or she will come under the moulding hand 
of a strong and noble teacher, The teacher's personality 
is of the greatest value in the daily intercourse of the 
school-room. Not long ggo, in Virginia, a lovely gentle- 
woman died. For many years she had presided over a 
very famous school—a school to which people confidently 
sent their daughters, knowing that there they would re- 
ceive impressions from a singularly conscientious and 
noble woman, one who set her stamp on every girl sent 
to her for care and training. And when, some years 
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since, in a railway accident, the newly chosen president 
of Mount Holyoke College was killed, there was grief 
everywhere; but also there was a universal testimony, 
given by the women whom she had taught during a long 
yeriod in a famous seminary, to the lasting character of 
a4 life work. Such women do not die. They live on in 
those they have influenced. 

Going to college from a good preparatory school is a 
much better thing for a boy than going to college from 
private preparation at home, even granting that the prep- 
aration itself has been equally thorough. he young man 
who was prepared at one of our excellent schools finds in 
his Freshman year a great many comrades, companious 
of the lower grades of learning, who carry on into the 
higher institution the traditions of the school which had 
charge of them in the formative period. And it is worth 
much to us in life to have friends who have summered 
and wintered with us—friends dear and true, who knew 
us before the world did, and who give us, even as we 
give them, somethiug helpful or stimulating in our work 
or our recreation, 

It is therefore a matter of concern to parents to know 
that their children will find in the school they attend as- 
sociations which will be elevating, and friendly compan- 
ionship on the same social plane to which they are ac- 
customed. One should not require that the boys and 
girls among whom he places his own shall belong to any 
exclusive or specially aristocratic part of the community; 
but he has a right to look for good manners, gentle 
speech, and home training of a high order in the class- 
mates of his children, unless he is willing to see his own 
ideals trampled underfoot. The parent seeking a school 
cannot give too much of close personal attention to the 
tusk, for the whole life of the small being, whose feet 
scarcely reach the floor, may be and often is modified by 
what he receives in the primary school. 


SOME CONVENIENT CLOSETS. 
iD ONOMY is the watchword of the age. Exerting its 
4 iufluence upon every branch of labor, entering every 
uvenue of commercial life, and permeating every home, 
it coerces even space itself. Under its yoke city dwellers 
are fast becoming a race of cliff-dwellers, albeit the homes 
are somewhat modified by the modern march of improve- 
ment. With space at a premium, architects and builders 
have needed to sharpen their wits as well as their pencils 
in the endeavor to 
satisfy the unceas- 
ing demand for 
more closet - room 
in which to se. 
clude from view 
certain of the 
household belong 
ings, necessary, but 
by no means de- 
sired in constant 
evidence. Perhaps 


these gentlemen 
may owe more 
than they would 


care to openly ac- 
knowledge to the 
clear instructions 
given at different 
times to carpenters 
whose professional 
assistance was re- 
quired when clev 
er women devised 
plans whereby am 
pler closet accom 
modation could be 
obtained in homes 


paid for at so 
much per square 
foot. However this 


may be, doubtless 
from some such 
nucleus has been 
evolved the single 
closet that now individually 
fills all requirements better 
than any two or three of its 
predecessors 
Time was when a closet 
consisted of a side of wall, 
a corner, or recess partition 
ed off, supplied with a shelf 
for band boxes, a row of 
hooks, and a door to shut 
out dust and to hide the 
contents from view. One 
such closet in each room 
and one or two in the halls 
quite satisfied the family 
needs. But to-day the ex 
igencies of apartment-house 
life and the general aversion 
on the part of house-dwell 
ers to any needless climbing 
of stairs have led to a wide 
adoption of the multum in 
parvo closet. To the gen 
eration who loved roomy 
closets it may possibly be 
too suggestive of the cubby- 
hole arrangements and com- 
pulsory makeshifts of a sail- 
boat; but at least it deserves 
a recognition from them for 
continually preaching the 
time-honored doctrine of a 
place for everything and ev- 
erything in its place, and in 
doing this it most efficiently 
conduces to the integrity of 
one’s belongings, and to the 
preservation of family peace 
and individual good-temper. 
Therefore a description of 
it may not be amiss, inas- 
much as it will serve to in- 
troduce to the public a closet 





RIBBON-TRIMMED SKIRT 
For diagram of skirt and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





easily built, and so skilfully planned that upon a floor 
space of two by four feet one can without difficulty stow 
away one’s winter garments, furs, and blankets, accom- 
modate one’s wardrobe and millinery, foot-gear and un- 
derwear, golf and tennis paraphernalia, bed linen and 
towels, in a manner so shipshape that any special article 
can be immediately found. Given then this space, walled 
or partitioned off from the room, a practical utilization of 
its every available inch calls for hooks and rods, shelves 
and drawers, and places each where it will do the most 


Beginning at the door, and running quite round the 
closet, until it meets the door at its other side, is a sixteen- 
inch shelf, placed two feet below the ceiling. Upon this 
shelf cau be safely and neatly stored the reserve stock of 
garments and other things, laid away for the season iu 
boxes (distinctly labelled at the forward end as to the 
contents), surplus quilts and pillows, remnants, and left- 
overs. Purallel to this shelf, and about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches below it, runs a similar shelf, with or without 
upright partitions set in at intervals and forming pigeon- 
holes of convenient size, suited for the storage of mascu- 
line or feminine head-gear, and the many promiscuous 
accumulations that gather in every household. The 
space at one end of the closet is filled with a tier of 
drawers, as deep as desired, and intended for underwear, 
linens, gloves, finery, etc. 

Double hooks are screwed into the under side of the 
lower shelf, placed at close intervals and in a row toward 
the back, beginning at the door and continuing until 
they meet the drawers. Skirts, lounging-gowns, rain- 
coats, etc., are hung from these. Other hooks or brack- 
ets are attached at either end of the shelf, through which 
a rod is run to support the spreaders and hangers which 
serve to keep trousers, coats, and waists in good shape. 
A dozen of these can be hung in less than twice that nuimn- 
ber of inches. Another shelf, plain or pigeon-holed, runs 
across two sides of the closet and rests upon the surbase, 
or it is raised a dozen inches from the floor. This is 
designed to hold foot-wear, tennis and golf balls, shoe 
brushes, whisk-broom, etc. Adjoining the door at the side 
opposite the drawers two strong cleats, with large round 
holes bored into them, are attached to the wall, the one 
about two feet above the other. This arrangement forms 
an excellent holder for canes, golf-sticks, umbrellas, etc. 

A few small hooks screwed to the inner side of the door 
are intended for the smoking or negligee jacket and the 
night-dress. 
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Fie. 1.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM Fie. 2.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
18 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The shelves are covered with closet oil-cloth, and are 
edged with white cotton or linen lace, slightly frilled, and 
held in place by means of brass-headed tacks driven 
through colored ribbon, beld taut and effectually conceal- 
ing the wood. 

The use of the hanging-rod and spreaders economizes 
so much space that occasionally a closet intended for a 
wardrobe may be used for other purposes. If it be 
shelved from top to bottom it will afford ample storage 
for the labelled boxes of valuable accumulations, for the 
stock of family linens, for jellies, preserves, and canned 
goods 

Whenever a closet has been omitted for lack of space 
in a bath-room, shallow shelves may be ranged upon its 
wall and concealed from view by a curtain. Upon these 
are placed the toilet- bottles, brushes, soaps, dentifrice, 
shoe - polish, towels, sponges, shaving-utensils, and kin- 
dred unbeautiful but much-needed articles. A similar 
closet, but somewhat smaller, placed in some convenient 
corner, is useful for storing medicines and sick-room ap- 
pliances. External and internal remedies are kept upon 
different shelves. The fashionable but comfortable and 
comparatively inexpensive window-seats are also called 
into requisition and made to furnish additional closet 
room. The window embrasure, quite concealed by the 
overhanging valance, may contain one or more shelves, 
upon which the indispensable but certainly untidy litter 
of magazines and paper-bound books, the children’s 
school things, their dumbbells and Indian clubs, their 
games and toys, are kept out of sight, but within easy 
reach. Here too the family mending-basket finds a con- 
venient resting-place, together with its unceasing supply 
of hosiery and garments awaiting the saving stitch in 
time. This closet is indeed peculiarly the housewife’s 
own 





EARLY AUTUMN TAILOR GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. 
IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


For pattern and description see No, 
XIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-GOWN AND SMOKING-JACKRT. 
For patterns and description see No, IL, on pattern-shect Supplement. 


PERILS IN THE DAILY PATI. 


4 pe matron who purveys for a fam- 

ily can hardly be too careful as to 
where she buys her stores, nor, owing to 
the deplorable frequency of adulteration, in 
her own inspection of them. One of the 
commonest instances of adulteration is in 
the case of tea, that mainstay of the old 
and poor, and a sort of elixir of life, when 
pure, to many who are neither old nor poor. 
Certain poor qualities of tea are adulterated 
with earth before they leave China; and the 
leaf of the rhododendron and the willow, 
both of which have a strong medicinal ef- 
fect, and of the apple and the chrysanthe- 
mum, is known to be sometimes substituted 
for the tea leaf, while much tea is sold among 
the poor that is simply the leaf once used 
and dried over again. Milk, too, as every 
one knows, is often diluted, now with water, 
and now with chalk and water. Fortunate- 
ly sugar is so cheap that it is not so much 
subject to this treatment as the other ingre- 
dients of the cheering cup, the granulated 
and the lump offering difficulties; but the 
brown sugar and the pulverized are some- 
times mixed with all the sand and the terra- 
alba that they can carry. 

Again, not only is coffee sold when mixed 
with chiccory and beans and what not, but 
there is a machine that turns out, from some 
cheap substance, what it almost defies an 
expert to tell from the identical coffee-bean, 
so that it can pay its own way with the real 
article twice over. There is also now a 
common garden bean made that never grew 
on any stalk. 

Cream of tartar is something that is very 
subject to the adulterator; and so is borax, 
which is often mixed with the cheaper soda, 
although the mixture can be very readily 


Fie. 3.—SUIT FORK BOY FROM 8 Fie, 4.— ETON 
TO 9 YEARS OLD. GIRL FioM 


For pattern and description see No, X. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








JACKET SUIT FOR Fie. 5.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
7 TO 9 YEARS OLD 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplemeut. 


detected by a drop of vinegar, in which case, if there is 
soda present in the borax, effervescence will ensue at once 
and declare the imposition. 

Another substance which yields itself readily to this sort 
of fraud is butter, which is mixed with lard and with suet 
and various other fats. People who cannot afford a high 
grade of butter would better make a substitute for it, 
which can be easily done, as the German Hausfrau knows, 
by boiling out suet, salting it, adding a trifle each of sugar 
and of sweet milk, and setting it away to harden. ‘This is 
practically oleomargarine, but was made and used before 
that unpleasant name was invented, and is as healthy 
as cream, as dish-gravy, or as any real butter made, and so 
palatable that few people using it would dream it was 
anything but ordinary butter, while it is invaluable in 
cookery wherever butter is required. 

Olive oil, also, is often bought when it is really nothing 
but cotton-seed oil. Black pepper is sometimes the 
**sweepings” of the cargo, as the liquorice drops taken 
for colds are now and then compounds of the floor-sweep 
ings of liquorice made into other forms. There is coloring 
matter, such, for example, as sulphate of copper, intro- 
duced into pickles, canned pease, candies, and other arti- 
cles, that is exceedingly deleterious. 

And if these simple and well-known articles are fraud- 
ulently expanded and extended, it is easy to imagine, if 
not to detect, the countless adulterations there may be in 
other directions. 

One may buy these weakened and cheapened commodi- 
ties for less money than the genuine article costs, but it is 
a poor economy. If one cannot afford to buy the very 
best, one can usually afford to buy the pure in its grade; 
and even in charity one may not, with a clear conscience, 
give to the poor that which is the least nourishing, the 
least sustaining, or that which is of doubtful virtue. 





BRAIDED CASHMERE GOWN. 
For description see paitern-sheet Supplement. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 
ey peering through the great eye of 
the microscope our every day sight 
seems superficial and imperfect. And yet 
it may be well that our vision is dull, for 


certain forms of matter are not improved by | 


exaggeration A flea-bite, for example, 
would seem a most serious affair if, instead 
of charging the troublesome wound to a 


black hopping speck, our startled eyes could | 
behold the formidable collection of surgeon's | 


tools and dentist's forceps which the head 
of this animal is seen through the glass to 
Few of the insect folks are im- 
proved by microscopic enlargement 

A tiny fresh-water shrimp becomes a 
small lobster, with jaws, feelers, and appen 
Gages 

Among the 
shiny 


Possess 


things seen down the 
cheese-mites. When 
apparently fresh and quiet, 
under the microscope suddenly becomes the 
playground of numerous creatures, which 
roll about tiny balls of cheese, and otherwise 
engage in playful autics, one cau never again 
trust cheese 

Certain parts of insects are 
formed by the into unexpected 
beauty more 
than a scale of a butterfly’s wing 
microscopist will show 
of such 
petals, 
bouquet 

The magnified cye 
derful thing 
shows a hundred little eye-facets, in each of 
which the second-hand of a clock is revolving. 

There is great opportunity for skill and 
taste in the arrangement of slides. How 
much one has only to attend an annual ex 
hibit of some working department, as that 
connected with the Brooklyn Institute (every 
January), to understand. It is the memory 
of one such delightful evening that has 
prompted this paper 

Hedgehog spines look, magnified, like fine, 
soft, white hairs 

The skate-fish has a seemingly coarse 
skin. Place a bit under the glass and you 
have a group of lovely feathers 

The sea-mouse is a small animal, 
the anellides, which is furnished with long, 
slender, stiff hairs all along its sides. These 
hairs (sete) in the microscope become ex- 
quisite green and red glasslike tubes. 

rhe trichingw, those enemies of good pork, 
are, many times magnified, seen to be horrid 
coiled worms. They are avimal parasites, 
und feed on the muscles of the hog, and if 
introduced into the human system — breed 
with great rapidity, and infest the muscles 
of man, producing the disease called trichi- 
One look down the microscope will 
deter us from eating the raw ham of the 
father-land, and almost from our favorite 
toothsome tenderloins. 

Every one ought to see a pond-life ex- 
hibit—just a drop of water, apparently as 
clear as Maine ice. Put it under the glass. 
Lo! a small sea, big as a coffee-cup, in 
which a butterfly’s ball is going on. Queer 
creatures are walizing and rolling about. A 
black body, about the size of a pea, with 
long ciliate arms, is sweeping with a slow, 
lazy motion through the water. There is 
space enough and to spare for the company 
yet to arrive. After this, pause before you 
dip your hand or your hat, when taking your 
woodland walks, into any except unques- 
tioned spring-water, let your thirst be never 
80 great. 

At one time some curious jumping Mexi- 
can beans were sold on Fourteenth and other 
shopping-streets of New York. By heating 
these beans they could be made to bop in 
funny fashion. The mystery lay iv a tiny 
caterpillar which makes the bean its home, 
and which entirely disapproves of the heat- 
ing process. This *‘ worm,” exhibited, looks 
many times larger than the bean itself. 

The wing-case of a diamond-beetle is seen, 
under the glass, marked all over with deli- 
cate strings of bright-colored beads. 

A tiny section from a one-day-old kitten’s 
jaw and lip will discover a tooth germ, small 
glands, hair-bulbs, and hairs 

Spectra are made of blood, and form a 
curious exhibit. A spectrum of chemically 
treated blood shows two dark lines 

A suggestive and melancholy subject is a 
section of the lung of a coal-miner. Dark 
patches of coal-dust clog the delicate lung 
tissues, making it seem impossible that one 


ugly 
brass tubes are 


a piece of cheese 


however, trans- 
micros¢ ope 
Nothing can be 
A patient 
a hundred or more 

scales arranged as many colored 
in forms of flowers, joined in a 


of a beetle is a won 


nosis. 
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nous arrangement such as palms, the cereals, 
and grasses possess. 

A bit of clove stem is a curious thing to 
see. Around the edge are distinct oil-glands, 

In a burned leaf, such as of the deutzia, 
one will see tiny black starlike figures on a 
dirty white background. The black stars 
come from silicious hairs which grow on the 
leaf, and which the burning process could 
not destroy. We wonder if all ashes are as 
wonderful 

The exogenous growth of plants must be 
seen in a section of a forest tree; and the 


| movement of protoplasm in cells can be act- 


exquisite | 


Fancy it so bewitched that it | 


ually observed in some water-plants whose 
cells are large and loosely put together, such 
as eel-grass. This, once seen,cun never be 
forgotten. It is as if one were admitted to 
nature's innermost shrine, 

A beautiful exhibit is that of minute 
seeds, us portulaca, no two with markings 
just the same. And pollen grains are most 
interesting things. The pollen of corn-cockle 
is a heap of striated red balls. The forms 
assumed by such grains are as varied as the 
flowers which produce them, but those from 
a single flower are alike. Nature makes no 
mistakes, even in her minutest works, 

Diatoms are vegetable mites. They are 
surrounded by silicious coverings, more like 
boxes than shells. @hese boxes have lids, 
and are square, long, or round, marked and 
figured as if each were an object of special 
care to the Creator. A paper might be 
written on these tiny organisms, several hun- 
dred of which would make an inch, and 
which are found wherever moisture and 
light exist. In the British Isles alone a thou- 
sand species are classified. Their study is 
of course only microscopic. 

Any fine sea-sand, much magnified, shows 


| round, white, perfect pebbles, such as chil- 


one of | 


dren delight to gather and hoard. Forami- 
nifera are the tiniest of animals found in 
sea-sand living, and as fossils in various ter- 
tiary limestones. Their shells are mostly in 
sections, curved or straight, like the nauti- 
lus. They make a wonderful exhibit of 
beautiful shells. 

Polycystina are microscopic marine ani- 
mals, whose shells throw out points, but 
which are beautifully marked, and of every 
shape. 


Mineral exhibits are fascinating. The mi- 


| croscope will make of dust a heap of jewels 


fit for royalty—rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
diamonds—than which the vaults of the Dres- 


| den Gallery contain nothing more beautiful. 


Crystals of blue, green, yellow, and white 
glow from points of rock or shine from 
depths of red or sea-green caverns. Salicine, 
crystals of copper, sections of quartz, wire 
gold, all assume wonderful forms in the mi- 
croscope. Adamite is seen to be soft red 
rock, studded with green crystals. 

By means of polarized light the objects in 
the field of view shimmer with ever-chan- 
ging rainbow hues. If an exhibit be in sec- 
tions, magical clock-work will bring the sec 
tions successively under the tube, and keep 
them there a stated number of seconds. 
Work with the microscope cultivates skill 


| and ingenuity, traits which the exhibitors 


all seem to possess. As proof of this, look 
at those remarkable multum ti parvo ex- 
hibits, the micro-photographs. The Lord’s 
Prayer in the space of a dot is nothing. An 
€ xpert in this department will show a group 


| of 275 girls in a photograph one sixteenth 





with lungs so befouled should be able to | 


breathe at all. Is it not a pity that there are 
those to whom the free air of heaven is de- 
nied? 

A piece of the horn of a rhinoceros shows 
curious red lines on blue ground. 

Could anything be smaller than a blow- 
fly's tongue? Yet here you have it on a 
slide, and next the pretty proboscis of a 
butterfly. 

After all, it is a relief to turn from animal 
subjects to the exhibits of vegetables and 
minerals 

Sections of rose and lily stems, transverse 
and longitudinal, show various forms and 
sizes of cells. One should study plant struc 
ture with the microscope. In no other way 
can the marvels of cell arrangement, canals, 
and air spaces, by which assimilation and 

ylant growth are carried on, be grasped. 

he stem of a pumpkin shows a loose ar- 
rangement of cells, with large air spaces be- 
tween. A bavana-stalk shows the endoge- 


of an inch in diameter, every one of whose 
faces is clear and recognizable. 

Sometimes side by side with the shining 
modern microscope you may see one a hun- 
dred years old, with large wooden tubes, and 
slides of mica plates, yet with considerable 
magnifying power. 

Who may predict what another century 
may produce? Can there be still unseen 
worlds of creatures lying around us which 
the future microscope with keener sight 
shail reveal? 

We wish the microscope were cheaper, so 
that it might become a useful toy in every 
household. Especially where there are chil- 
dren, their time for recreation could most 
profitably be spent in mounting slides and 
giving private exhibitions. But until we 
can invest in a good instrument, let us take 
the children to such exhibitions as are made 
public, and send them home to dream of 
possible fairies and Aluddin’s lamps in won- 
derful caves. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. C. J. A.—There are two “ Colonial Dames” 
societies—The Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, Secretary Mra. T. M. Cheesman, 46 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City; and the Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames of America, a 
federation of State societies, Secretary Mre. William 
Reed, 625 St. Pani Street, Baltimore. You can ascer- 
tain the requirements for membership by addressing 
the respective secretaries. 

Buowntx.—The only special care about washing a 
crash skirt is to see that the materia! is handled as far 
as possible “on the straight "—that is, with the warp 
and woof threads of the goods. The skirt should be 
hang by the middle of the front, top and bottom. It 
should be ironed damp from the wrong side, and with 
the thread always. If the new material stretches in- 
stead of shrinks, it must have been much weighted by 
dressing 

F. 8.—The easiest way for you to remodel your 
velvet basque would be to pat on it a bolero and collar 
of lace or patsementerie. In Bazan No. 27 there are 
one or two illustrations that will help yon. Page 552 
shows a silk waist for afternoon wear, the front of 
which would be exceedingly pretty on a velvet basqne. 

Crana P. Wetvrow.—You shonld be able to find all 
the particulars you desire at any public library. There 








is a book called Seottish Clans, which has all the de- 
tails you wish. As plaids are fashionable at present, 
you can probably get what you want at any of the large 
dry-goods houses. Scott's novels would not be definite 
enough. 

Canaptan Reapen.—There are many charming pat- 
terns in net, gauze, and grenadine which would look 
well over your silk. All evening gowns are made 
quite elaborately. You should trim the skirt with 
quilled raffles put on in scallops. The waist with the 
gauze laid in pleats should bave a bertha or fichn of 
chiffon edged with lace, and sash algo of chiffon 
trimmed with lace. A black net gown would be most 
useful, and you can make it becoming by using white 
lace and ribbons the color of the silk. An evening 
waist of organdie is always pretty, but if you have al. 
ready worn the gown as a day gown, it would hardly 
be fresh enongh for evening wear. 

Aw Op Supeoriner.—Cover your preserves with 
brandied paper and you will have no trouble. Yea, 
woollen and flannel shirt-waists will be worn, but are 
not considered very smart. There is no difficulty about 
dyeing and curling feathers. Any milliner will have 
it done for you. A girl of nineteen can arrange her 
hair in any of the fashionable styles. Just at present 
a soft Pompadour with the back hair in a knot is most 
in fashion 

Reru.—A th gh woollen t skirt and coat 
—with a loose waist of silk or dark gray cheviot or 
black camel's-hair. One waist more elaborately made, 
a warm wrapper and a cape, is all-sufficient for ship- 
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rule.—Sailor suits for boys are now universally the 
rule; dark blue serge for winter is the proper material, 
A bicycle costume of dark brown mixed cheviot with 
short jacket is the smartest, or, if you are stout, a black 
cheviot. Have the ekirts made to the tops of your 
boots, ordinary high, not bicycle, boots. The jacket 
to fasten at the throat and trimmed with a row of 
small round buttons, Kuickerbeckers of brown or 
black gloria silk. Alpine hat with two white quills 
and ribbon band, Either golf stockings and low shoes 
or bicycle boots, heavy riding-gloves, aud brown veil. 
—It is rather too early to tell yon definitely what you 
would best bay for your winter gowns. A silk and 
velvet reception gown, with jet bonnet, dotted veil, 
white gloves, and patent-leather shoes, will probably 
be correct. A brocade for an evening gown, and a 
cloth costume for street wear. 

P. Q. ¥.—As the dining-room is finished in pine 
wood work I would certainly adviee you to have the 
mantel made of stained pine also to harmonize. It 
should be of a simple Colonial design, with a plain 
shelf and a glass above, and pussibly another shelf 
above the glass; Colonial columns should form the 
supports, and the fireplace shoald be of small red 
bricks with andirons and finishings of black wrought 
iron. I should advise having the walls kalsomined or 
painted a Colonial yellow, and as presumably the room 
has a wood wainscoting, a small stencilled frieze would 
be the best finishing ; the stencilling should be done in 
wood browns ; this will be very pretty, and will anewer 
until you feel that it is wise to have the walls of the 





board. For a winter in. Rome the same clothing is 
necessary as in New York, but the gowns to wear in 
the house need to be heavier, as few apartments or 
honses are well heated. 

Nerean.—A colored percale or gingham slip is the 
best travelling costume for se young a child, or you can 
have a gingham long coat belted in. Have adark blue 
flannel or galatea sailor suit for a boy of four and a 
half years.—The best way for you to entertain a num- 
ber of guests is to give an afternoon reception, and 
then you can have either an elaborate or a simple colla- 
tion, as you desire. Tea hot and cold, thin bread and 
butter, and some dry cakes are considered sufficient, 
while salads and ices can be included at pleasure, 
Have your tea table, whether it be a emall affair in the 
drawing-room, on tbe piazza or in the dining-room, 
as tastefully arranged as possible. 

M. L. T.—Fancy waists are still worn, but are not so 
smart as they were. If you buy a new skirt it would 
be well to buy enough material to have a waist of the 
same. As itis vow between seasons, it would be wisest 
to cover your black satin skirt with net or mousseline 
de sole, and wait until later to bny anew gown. Satin 
is still in fashion, but the glacé silks trimmed with 
ruffles are newer. 

Mus. C. A. D.—White cotton socks and button boots 
with pliable soles are generally worn, but the colored 
slippers with strap and silk stockings of the same 
color are exceedingly pretty for dress. Just to the 
ankles is the best length.—Much jewelry is not in good 
taste for ladies. Brooches are always pretty and use- 
ful.—A close-titting cap with flaring ruffle is the best. — 
A short covert coat is the smartest for a girl of fifteen. 
Cheviot, poplin, serge, or cash , all are fashionabl 
Silk frocks are not smart for young girls. 

Antiquity.—The sample you enclose is extremely 
attractive, and you shonid be able to have a most satis- 
factory gown out of the material. If you are not stout 
you can copy the gown illustrated on page 592, Bazar 
No. 29, putting black velvet bands on the poplin. If 
you are stout do not have the trimming on the hips, 
and it would be best, under any circumstances, to have 
smaller sleeves without trimming, save at the wrist. 

M. A. Kenney.—A brown velveteen or poplin would 
be smart, or if it is to be fur a street dress, a smooth 
cloth. No; she is too old to wearaprons. Sheshould 
have a street frock, coat and skirt to match, a plaid or 
cheviot for school, with a dark blue rough coat, short 
and double-breasted. An Alpine bat for school wear 
is the best. Black shoes and black stockings are the 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
is cheaper than any quantity of Fire. gt. give chil- 
dren narcotics or sedatives. nnecessary 
when the infant is properi a. A. o it will be 
if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Mil Ik.—{ Adv. 





Apvice To Moruers.— Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures = colic, and is the best remedy for diarr' . 


—(Adv. 
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dini papered or hung. White muslin or heavy 
white net would be the best thing for the curtains; 
the muslin should be finished with a three-inch full 
ruffle, the net with a ruffling of Russian or art lace. 
These curtains should be drawn back with a bow of 
white ribbon, or cord and tassels, on either side of the 
long French windows, and fall straight on either side 
of the small windows, I think walnut wood-work 
would be the best thing in the chamber where the wal- 
nut furniture is to be used, but if this is too sombre 
the wood-work may be painted white or any light 
shade. The walls should be colored to harmonize with 
the wood-work and furniture. One of the newest con- 
ceits for a bedroom as well as a parlor or sitting-room 
in a country bouse is to have the colouring all blue and 
white, the wood-work white, the wall-papers biae or 
white with blue figures, and the furniture covering, 
rugs, and toilet articles bine and white, and curtains 
white muslin tied back with blue ribbons. 
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Chronic Invalids 

find nearly all food repugnant after a 
time. Give a trial to 


Somatose, 


which stinulates the appetite and never cloys 
the palate. Odorless, A. 4 and may be given 
without pa‘ ’ knowledge. 
At druggists, in 2 o2., %4,%, and I Ib. tins. 
Also the following combinations, Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-('ocoa, Somatose-Chocolate— 


each containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very 
convenient and palatable preparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 


York, agents for F fabriken vorm. Friedr. 


Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pistsburgh Ps 
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AvGuSsrT 21, 1897. 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Ask for Our Make. French, 14613, 200/3, 20623 
ane are ¢spe- See Our Trade-Mark— French ingens, ; 
cially neces- © Take no other. Grey, Black or White. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. 


«The Survival of the fittest!’ 


For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 
FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 

inches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 

in BICYCLE SKIRTS. 


w 





sary in bicy- 
a cling, golf and 
ie other athletics 
RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 
For sale by deal- P 


ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for / 
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An Ounce of Economy 
in the Purchase of Skirt 
Binding Often Results in 
a Pound of Loss. 
That Which Costs More 
is Usually Worth More. 





Costs a Little Extra to Get, 
but Wise Women Buy it Be- 
cause It Looks Better, Wears 











sample pair to Better, and is Better than 
CANFIELD Anything Else. 

RUBBER co. LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters ® H. & M. 

73 Warren St. It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine, 
New York 


Trade Mark on every Shield 
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GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as ‘‘ Farina Cologne,”’ and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
dex eived. 
Plats,” have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery,“ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz ’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 








The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 











Schiefielin & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 





THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 





address pl 
by mai] same day letter is 


on qpereneet 
twenty Ave 





BEETHOVENS ~~. 
PLANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. | 
Washington, N. J. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labela and materials mailed free 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








QUALITY AND FLA 


PSS SESESEEEEE SE CERES ESESESE SES SESE SEER SELES € Se | 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 18%. 
We have purchased S RAE fe CO. FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
nasheed, and have culunlited enmngies so ebtained to 
careful chemical analysi 


to | 
We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or > | 
other substance. It is free from peat ot 


ies, and it is of S 
OR. 


MOR CAL LABORATORY, 





Est. 1836. 


SEE ELSES 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
PS ESS SESESES 2st 
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Beautiful muslin for w 
“as fine as 


linen, as soft as » 





FLESH AND BLOOD 


For sale by all leading retailers. 





AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Stamped “PRizsTLey’s Evpora” on the Selvedge. 
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An idealized | 
Henrietta. 


‘ 
Black only. . 
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BOYS” CIRLS 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 


with @5, @7, and @10 orders. Now is your 
chance to get orders for our TEAS, COFFEES, 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced 


Price-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN TERA Co., 
gt & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289, 
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A DEMURKER 


“T WOULD PAPDLE THIS WAY FOREVER,” ORIED UF 
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SAID BHR, WITH A BMILe 


OM RATHER THAT ON GCOOABIONS YOU BAT NEARER MF 


THE INEXPERT 


By Anne Wanetwotron Wirurecr 


WAITRESS 


LX.—pusT CONCEALMENT. 


Seoonn | 


importance only to the proper serving of dinner is the art of 
concealment. It may be argued by some that the waitress has 
nothing to do with dust, bat we are dealing with-the waitress in the 
broadest sense—the waitress who has charge of the whole firet floor of 
All reasonable persons will concede that into her hands 
* committed The expert waitress is judged by her standard 
of cleanliness. This person wears herself out by removing the dust from 
piano, furnitare, and carpet, and subsequently taking it outside of the 
onse and depositing it in some receptacle whence it is immediately 
»wn back into the house again. The Inexpert Waitress, on the other 
hand, ¢ dust she collects within-doors, and by so doing 
diminishes the exterior supply, which, after all, is a rather wire course of 
procedure, What is the ase, she argues, of wearing herself to a frazzle 
collvetiog and casting out dast, to have it return at once like a rabber ball 
on the end of an elastic etring Ie it not a labor-saving device to, sweep 
it under something where the wind cannot reach it, and let it reat there, 
rather than waste two hours of her employer's time and a great deal of 
her own strength putting it where, even if the dust itself were well dis- 
posed, it could not help returning@®ey This subject has vot been discnased 
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as thoroughly as it should be, and mony housewives, as they are called, 
to distinguish them, no doubt, from hotel wives and golf wives and out-of- 
door wives generally—many housewives, I say, otf cling to*the auti- 
quated notion that all dost should be’taken out-of-doors and placed in a 
barrel, yet the Inexpert Waitress is daily dembnstrating that, after all, 
ber plan has some value. ° 4 

Now what are the most approved methods of dust concealment? Care- 
ful observation has convinced me that the following half-dozen hints, if 
adhered to, will in most honses suffice. - 

].—Beneath the upright piano. This instrnment being very heavy, and 
hence not easily moved; is an extremely poptilar means of concealing the 
dust which gathers on the floor of the parlor or nuaic-room. The maid 
should therefore, in her sweeping of the floor, be careful always to eweep 
toward the piano and not away from it. Take it as your objective point 
always. This will save you the trouble of using the dust-pan. 

I1.—Beneath a low sofa with long fringes. The fringe will effectually 
conceal whatever dust is swept beneath it. ‘The chief difficulty with this, 
however, is that in summer, when the windows are opened, the sofa is 
frequently moved by some member of the family who may wish to enjoy 
the breeze. ; 

III.—A large Sateama vase ie a good, possibly the best, receptacle in 
many parlors for accumulated dost, and, incidentally, for burnt match- 
ends. It is seldom disturbed by members of the family, but it is not en- 
tirely safe. At ab experience meeting of the Owego Domestic Science Club, 
held recently at Lake Placid, a lady 
stated that a visitor interested in 
bric-a-brac, at her home last winte: 
lifted a large vase in ber parlor t 
look at the china mark on ite base, 
and four quarts of dust and seven- 
teen match ends fell out of it into 
the visitor's lap. . This only goes 
to show that the vase is not always 
safely to be used for this purpose. 
Still, it protects the dust from the 
wind, and except in rare instances, 
such as the above, is efficacious. 

IV.—The fireplace. :This is, on 
the whole,the most popular method 
of disposing . of the dust which 
naturally collects in the average 
room. It has the advantage. of 
being easy, and as in most houses 
where there are large fireplaces for 
the berning of logs, wood-ashes 
are kept beneath the logs, the ac- 
cumulated dust is not distinguish- 
able from the ashes. On certain 
days, too, when the wind is right, 
the draught turns the chimney flue 
into a sort of suction pipe, which 
draws the dust upward and ont. 
On the other hand, however, an 
occasional back gust is apt to dis- 
tribute it about the room again, so 
that the plan is not entirely satie- 
factory in spite of its many atirac- 
tive features. 

V.—If the honse in which you 
are at work is a very old one, a 
loose baseboard or rat-hole near 
the wall is a good place for the 
dust to be placed in. The rat-hole 
is better than the. baseboard, since 
the dust swept into it is more like- 
ly to remain there, and it has the 
added virtue that it will, perhaps, 
after many years be so filled up by 
the dust that the rats will find it 
impossible to live there. 

Vi.— Underneath the carpet. 
This is also an easy method of con- 
cealing the dust. It requires only 
that one corner of the carpet should 
be held down by three or four loose 
tacks, so that on sweeping days 
that corner may be lifted and tarn- 
ed back in order that the sweepings 
may be securely thrust under the 
floor-covering. In adopting this 
method be careful that the piles of 
dust do not become too lumpy, 
since it would require very few con- 
cealed hillocks of sweepings to at- 
tract the attention of a moderately 
observant housek r. It nata- 
rally grows out of this suggestion 
that a rug on the carpet is also a 
good thing beneath which to place 
the dust. This, however, has no 
permanent value, since an incan- 
tious visitor or impetuous child 
may at any time, by tripping upon 
the rng, turn it back and disclose 
the accumulation. 

In conclasion. it may be said that 
the Inexpert Waitress who prefers 
to gather up the dust and remove 
it instead of concealing it will 
score a great point with Mr. Man 
by throwing it over the bottles in 
the wine-cellar. There is nothing 
that fills Mr. Man’s soul so full of 
pride as a wine-bottle covered with 
dust and cobwebs, and if in «ix 
months a case of nice fresh Amer- 
jean claret can be made to look as 
if it had lain in a dungeon since 
1835, yon may rest assured of his 
distinct approval. 








A HINT FOR TRAVELLERS. 
BY AN URBANITE. 


Do you feel the need of climbing? Do not seek the mountains high, 
But select some New York building that goes scraping through the 


sky, 
And, eschewing elevators, just perambulate the stair, 
And you'll find as mach of climbing as is furnished anywhere. 


Are you fond of eating fresh trout? Do not seek the Saranac, 
Bat stay here in gay Manhattan, and you're on the proper track ; 
For you'll find the best of fishes, and a finer line of cooke 

Than exists in any region wigh the Adirondack brooks, 


Are you fond of darksome canyons? Do not seek the woolly West, 
For the canyons of Manhattan are all fall of interest; 

There's no sunlight at the bettom of the New York thoroughfare, 
And you can't get lost within them, for we've hansoms everywhere, 


Do you dote on avalanches? Do not seek the Alpine heights, 
We've enough of avalanches to impress the dullest wights ; 
We've our clanging ambulances, and there's no landslide that jars 
On our nervous little systems like the bounding cable-cars. 


Do you want to go a-hunting? Do not seek the darkened weed, 
Where you'll sorely get in trouble if the law's not understood ; 
Bat remain here in the city, free from woodlands and from bogs, 
And assist the gentle copper in a-ehvoting rabid dogs. 


Are you fond of bathing daily in the most luxurious style ? 
Then do not seek out Ee ocean, but stay here a little while; 
For there's nothing like a bath-tab in its own peculiar way, 
Where you'll bathe whene’er you want to, and without a cent to pay. 


Are you daft on gorgeons scenery? Then go not to the Rhine, 
But seek ont some summer theatre that’s in the scentec line. 

It won't take you many evenings on Manhattan Isle to learn 
That.in matters of this nature we have scenery to barm 


Ah, ye mortals dull and foolish who go roving o'er the land, 
Why is it you never seem to see the things that are at hand ? 
What's the reason that like nomads you are ever doomed to roam 
In pursuit of just the comforts that surround you here at home ? 





A COOL WELCOME. 


Mr. Bondy. “1 tnovaut I neooonizen YOUR BACK As YOU 
WALKEP ALone.” 

Miss Sharpe. “1 snout» TiHIWK YOU MIGHT BY THIS TIME. 
It'S BEEN TURNED THAT WAY OFTEN ENOUGH.” 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 
The. following is an exact copy of a letter received by a young lady 
who, possessing a piano and being about to move to a small country 
town, advertised for room avd board with a family “ musically inclined": 
“ Deare Mise, we think we kin saute you with room and bord if you 
peefer to be where there is musick, I play the fiddel, my wife the orgin, 
my dotter Jule the akordion, my other dotter the bango, my son Hen 
the gittar, my son Jim the floot and koronet, an my son Clem the base 
drum, while all of us sings gospell hime in which we would be glad to 
have you take part both vocal or instrumental if yon play on anything. 
We play by ear an when we all git started there is real musick in the air, 

Let us know if you want to come here to bord.” 

—__—~>——_ 


** Here are a few letters I wish yon would mai! for me, dear," said Mrs. 
Tenspot to her husband, who was preparing to go out. 

As Mr. Tenspot took them he glanced at the stamps, and asked 

“ My dear, why did you put 15-cent stamps on these letters? Two-cent 
stamps would have carried them.” 

“1 know it,” replied Mrs. Tenspot, “ but how would a red stamp look 
on envelopes of that lovely violet shade? This new stationery is of an 
exquisite color, and I could not think of spoiling its effect with stamps 
which did not harmonize. These purple 15-cent stamps are the nearest 
match the post-office keeps.” 

Sete 

Mus. Comso. “ Your hasband dresses very quietly.” 

Mas. Cawxer. “Does he? You ought to hear him when he can't find 
his collars, or his cuff-buttons become misiaid.” 

—_——»———— 

“ The prisoner seems not to have the truth in him,” said the judge. 

“I fancy he lost it when he was bailed out, your Honor,” said the 
prosecuting altorney. 








